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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE tail-end of the Silly Season is still with us, and while the 

correspondence pages of the daily papers have not, so far as we 

know, been embellished with accounts of giant gooseberries and 
| prehistoric sea-serpents (perhaps Commander Gould’s recent 
erudite book on that interesting animal—or should it be fish ?—has 
prevented “ A Traveller for Thirty Years ” and “ Disillusioned Master- 
Mariner ” from testifying to what they have seen while journeying over the 
Seven Seas upon their lawful occasions), the Times has published a great 
many letters dealing with the vexed question of the Holiday Task. 'This 
does not refer to the householder’s efforts to transport his family by train, 
boat or omnibus to England’s Riviera, or the Naples of the North ; or to his 
struggles with Nature in his own back-garden because pressure of economic 
circumstances compels him and his family to refrain from seeking some 
place of relaxation, recreation and refreshment ; but merely to the well- 
meant (or tyrannical) endeavours of the schoolmaster to occupy (or harass) 
the minds of children on holiday by making them read such works as 
A Tale of Two Cities, Kenilworth, or Paradise Lost. A veritable battle royal 
‘we believe that to be the right phrase) has raged for some weeks : some 
parents have said with great emphasis that the unfortunate child who is 
compelled to read one of the classics of English literature spends a wretched 
‘ime with the sword of Sir Walter Scott or John Milton hanging over his 
nead ; others have said that it does him good and keeps him quiet occasion- 
lly, and anyhow that eight or nine weeks’ holiday is too long (which leads 
‘o another controversy). People whose schooldays are over have written to 
say that they have never read a line of Dickens or Shakespeare since they 
were released from the Holiday Task ; others, again, have testified to a life- 
ong passion for English literature directly traceable to a summer holiday 
spent with Waverley and Nicholas Nickleby. Schoolmasters—that much 


maligned race—have rushed into the breach, complaining that the school 
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to their care the wide (if shallow) knowledge of the literature of our country ' 
which appears to be required for even the simplest examinations, unless | 
some use is made of the long weeks of holiday, and the children are com- | 
pelled to read a book or books of the kind known as classic. Other school-_ 
masters have indignantly denied any suggestion of compulsion, and say 
that their children are delighted to have the task set them, and even that | 
they go so far as to say on the first day of the summer term : “ Please, Sir 

what book are we going to read in the holidays?” The little martyrs 

themselves have entered the fray, and it is a remarkable thing that on the 
whole they have been on the side of the Holiday Task, even when it in- 

volves a classic author ; although more enthusiasm has been displayed by 
those children whose masters and mistresses allow them a freer choice of 
holiday occupation, and even permit them to collect pressed flowers and 
holiday snapshots, neatly mounted in books. We will not defend either 
side, but will content ourselves with observing that the only holiday task 
we have set this year was to induce a friend to read the life of Charles Lamb 
during her annual vacation. The vituperation we have since received from _ 
her exceeds the combined venom of all the correspondents of the Times. . 


terms are too short for them to be able to cram into the children entrusted 


The Bayreuth Festival 


CORRESPONDENT writes : | 
“This is unquestionably the age of great conductors ; and this year’s _ 
festival is crowned by the masterly performances of Signor Toscanini who 
conducts Jannhaiiser and Parsifal, and Dr. Furtwangler who conducts 
Tristan und Isolde. 'To Dr. Elmendorff is allotted The Ring. | 
“Splendid new gardens have been laid out in the grounds of the Festspiel 

haus, and last year Tannhaiiser was given a complete set of new scenery and - 
costumes. ‘This involved enormous expenses to retrench which there will 
be no festival next year. However, in spite of universal economy all the 
Toscanini and Furtwangler performances for this season were long ago 


sold out, and at the time of writing only a few seats for the Ring Cycle 
remain unsold. 


Tannhauser | 

“To have heard Toscanini conduct Tannhaiiser is to have had a fresh 
experience added to life. The overture alone would have made the journey 
to Bayreuth worth while. From the moment when the lights were extin- 
guished, and the first slow passages of wind and brass rose from the deep 
well of the hidden orchestra there was only one emotion in that enormous | 
theatre—a sense of tremendous stimulation. Starting under a severe 
handicap, that hard-worked banality the Pilgrims’ Chorus was entirely 
transformed. Superb conducting and execution turned the whole thing 
into an overwhelming torrent of beauty. ‘The violins played their cascading 
parts as one gigantic instrument. Tempo was perfect and crescendo to 
climax staggering. Tannhaiiser is Toscanini’s greatest achievement and he 
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has refused all remuneration for his priceless services, saying that the 
privilege of conducting at Bayreuth is a reward sufficient unto itself. 

“The curtains were drawn back and with something very near shock one 
stared almost self-consciously at the plump inhabitants of the Venusberg. 
‘They were clad in the trappings of an expensive ballet. Now, excepting 
for the Scala which does these things really well, ballets in operatic inter- 
tudes are invariably horrible. The performers are heavy, the productions 
distasteful, and to eyes dazzled by the splendour of the Russians the whole 
thing is an abomination. Here, how much better it would have been to 
have left the whole Bacchanalian orgy alone as far as possible. The rocks 
-and grottoes though newly designed are still in the old tradition (the Paris 
version of 1861 being here presented), complete with mysterious apparitions 
‘that come and go, illuminated in a greenish glow in caverns veiled by 
‘gauze, performing tragic attempts to simulate phantasmagoria. Only the 
hree Graces went through their slow gyrations with Grecian aloofness. 
Unfortunately, Herr Lauritz Melchior was absent on the day I went, 
wing to illness, and his part was taken by a tenor below the usual standard. 
-Fratilein Maria Miller, however, is delightful. What a charming Elizabeth 
she makes ! She has everything in her favour. Her splendid production, 
‘Magnificent voice, good acting and style have been blessed by that rare gift 
(in a Wagnerian heroine), Beauty. Moreover, she is young and is now at the 
height of her fame in Germany. In her style of singing she recalls Frau Lotte 
‘Lehmann, but she is far younger and every bit as good. At Covent Garden 
it is customary to treat us to singers who though excellent are frequently 
past their prime in their own countries, but over whom Londoners in their 
typical enthusiasm lose their heads. Could not the syndicate be made aware 
of Maria Miiller’s existence ? Could they be persuaded to try to obtain 
her for next summer ? Or must we be forced to content ourselves with the 
usual old brigade ? 

Parsifal at ee: 
__ “ Parsifal was very lengthy indeed. Signor Toscanini, considering any 
omission sacrilegious, insists upon its presentation in entirety. Consequently 
it began at 4 p.m. and ended at 10.45 p.m. Long practice in the art of 
sitting down may be customary in the East where relativity is instinctively 
mastered and understood. But in Europe and on cushionless cane seats the 
trial is sore. The first act alone was a tour de force, for with no more 
disturbance than an occasional cough the audience stoically endured a 
session of two hours, concentrating upon the most difficult of all music. 
The usual Parsifal (Herr Fritz Wolff), sang with great dignity, though his 
performance was somewhat wooden. The exhausting part of Gurnemanz 
was sung by Herr Josef von Manowarda, and he acquitted himself splen- 
didly. His patriarchal appearance is well suited to the character. Fratilein 
Elizabeth Ohms is a fine Kundry. Indeed, for the sake of her performance 
in the second act when, in that terrific scene she vainly attempts to ensnare 
the chaste Parsifal, the laurels must go to her. She was so plausible and so 
seductive that she would have prevailed against any other less noble young 
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man. And how changed beyond all recognition was this same sorceress at 
the end! 

“The choral work is as good as can be heard anywhere in the world and 
the orchestra played under superb control. It seems scarcely possible that 
any sound other than vaguely relative values could be produced by drums so 
low as those that give out the motif in the processional march ; but these 
were absolutely accurate in pitch. The Glockenspiel is now electrically 
worked, ensuring complete precision. Amfortas (Herr Herbert Janssen) 
sang finely through the difficult ordeal of the dying leader. To express the 
whole gamut of earthly suffering and human experience from a recumbent _ 
position in a litter and yet to convince, is a difficult matter. But he suc- 
ceeded, and every word he uttered was distinct, particularly the beautiful - 
reiterated phrase : Durch mitleid wissend, which fell again and again like 
the stroke of a bell across the consciousness. Klingsor (Herr Gotthold 
Ditter) came up to expectations with splendid resonance and dramatic 
power, but his Garden of Flower Maidens—another ballet—was also un- 
necessary in grand opera. 


Tristan Und Isolde 


‘“‘ Tristan und Isolde, conducted by Dr. Furtwangler, Herr Lauritz 
Melchior and Frau Nanny Larsen-Tédsen singing in the title-réles, is 
sheer joy throughout. No better performance of this work would be 
possible anywhere else. To many people Herr Melchior is the greatest 
living Tristan and he justifies the clam. But he must look out. He should 
take care of his voice. It is getting thick and in places approaches rough- 
ness. Frau Larsen-Tédsen, although perhaps inclined to over-act and 
fling herself unnecessarily about the stage, sings so beautifully and is such a 
great Isolde that her lack of restraint may be forgiven her, and in any case 
after the first act this was not so noticeable. The garden scene and Liebestod — 
were magnificently sung by both. The first act was beautifully set. The — 
simplicity of the immense yellow folds of curtain that separated Isolde from 
the rest of her travellers, and also the plain furnishings, imparted an atmos- 
phere of Greek Tragedy. Fraiilein Anny Helm (Brangane), Herr Béckel- j 
mann as Kurwenal, and Herr von Manowarda as King Mark, all came up 


to the high standards imposed by Bayreuth.” | 


Our General Index 


E referred some time ago to the terrible motor-accident of which our 

compiler was one of the survivors. After many weeks in hospital, he 
is now convalescent, and will be able to resume work on the General Index _ 
early this month. As we said before, he is the only man who knows his . 
way about his material, with the exception of his assistant (who was killed) ; 
and we can only apologise for the delay, which is quite unavoidable, ‘and 
assure our readers that the work will be completed as early as. possible. . 
We repeat that the price will be ten shillings and sixpence, and that orders — 
should be sent to the Manager. 4 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


ESSRS. JOHN MURRAY announce that they are re-issuing, at 7s. 6d. 

each, the five earlier novels of Henry Seton Merriman, which have been 

out of print for many years. Young Mistley has already appeared, and 

Prisoners & Captives, The Phantom Future, Suspense and Dross will 
follow in the course of the next three months. 


a @ v7 


HE latest number of The British Museum Quarterly records some interesting 

acquisitions. In the Department of Manuscripts, the most important accession 
is a strip of vellum containing a series of miniatures of the life of S. John the Baptist, 
dating from the late twelfth century, and purchased from a private owner. The draw- 
ings have a long and interesting history, and are reproduced in this issue of the 
Quarterly. The Map Room has acquired a first edition of Mercator’s Atlas, and the 
collection of papyri has been enhanced by a property sale contract between a farmer 
and a cemetery priest, dated 244-243 B.C. The Quarterly also reports the progress of 
The Friends of the National Libraries, to which reference was made in our May 
number, and of the work of the Brunton Archaeological Expedition to Matmar, on the 
east bank of the Nile, where numerous interesting discoveries have been made. 
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N October 2nd an Exhibition will be held under the auspices of the Architectural 

Press & Batsford’s Ltd., at Messrs. Batsford’s galleries, 15 North Audley Street, 
of the work of C. F. A. Voysey. It is to consist of textiles, furniture and architectural 
drawings. Mr. Voysey has always been an individualist, and it was his creed that caused 
him, in the ’eighties, to experiment with form and to discard the current revivalism 
and make for complete simplicity by leaving out cornices and unnecessary decoration. 
He was much more a traditionalist than more successful architects, for he 
believed that the architect should not leave his house an empty shell to be filled with 
any stuff, but should determine the colour schemes and design every thing from the 
furniture down to spoons and forks. Mr. Voysey was the founder of modern continental 
architecture, for it was from him that the Glasgow student, C. R. Mackintosh, derived 
his inspiration. And Mackintosh, unappreciated in his own country, was welcomed 
in Vienna and Germany as a pioneer of simplified building. The exhibition will be 
of interest, not only historically, but for the intrinsic merits of his designs. They 
are being displayed under Mr. Voysey’s personal supervision. 


a a go 1 

Bes ARCHITECTURAL PRESS (9, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1) announces 
for publication this autumn ‘A History of the English House, from primitive 
times to the Victorian period, by Nathaniel Lloyd. The book will contain nearly 
nine hundred illustrations, fully annotated with descriptive notes, and arranged in 
chronological order under headings, such as Plans and Elevations, Windows, Fire- 
places, Chimneys, Entrances, etc. ‘The price to subscribers will be 55s., which will be 


raised to 63s. on publication. An illustrated prospectus can be obtained post free from 
the publishers. 
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FOUR POEMS 


In a Provincial Museum 


ENIED the kindness of decay, 
] i= lies, for ever and a day, 
The flotsam of the Seven Seas, 
The trash of thirty centuries— 
Things living once, whence the life has fled 
Things dead always, now twice as dead, 
All sacred to Enlightenment. 
Among his treasures, with head bent, 
Drowsing the old custodian sits ; 
One dazed fly round the cases flits 
Or buzzes up the window-pane, 
While the dust settles, grain by grain, 
On arrow-head and fossil fish 
And Roman coin and Chinese dish, 
On eagle stuffed and faded dress 
And a dead queen’s golden tress. 
Surveying this mortality 
A Buddha broods with half-shut eye, 
From Nagasaki ; by whose side 
A Christ from Seville hangs crucified ; 
And over against them a battered Jove 
From a Roman villa’s treasure-trove. 
These three at least seem happy here— 
Gods can agree when no men are near. 
Ah, little the gods, when they made man, 
Foresaw the theologian ! 
But here is hushed that long debate 
Of creed with creed ; forgot the hate, 
The duels of gnashing argument, 
Where neither knew what either meant, 
And those sharper pleas for the duller brain, 
The rack, the gibbet, and the chain. 
So now no Trinity could be 
More at one than are these three, 
Who feel the impartial spider spin 
Her subtle web on cheek and chia. 
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No incense-smoke, no loud Te Deum 

Equals the quiet of a museum, 

Where every age-worn deity 

From his own priests finds sanctuary, 

Where sleep the Immortals, their long life past, 
And even the Gods have peace at last. 


The Last of Cynthta 


(From Propertius.) 


Some glimmering shade escapes, when the last ash crumbles grey. 
This night my eyes have seen her. She bent above her lover, 
Though now she sleeps on for ever beside the loud highway. 


Aloe dead—the dead are something. With death all is not over. 


They had cast the earth above her, and I tossed in restless yearning 
To feel how cold the bed where I lay lord alone. 

She came—unchanged, as when they bore her out to burning. 
The same her eyes, her ringlets—and yet the beryl-stone 


On her hand was charred and blackened, and the shift upon her shoulder ; 
Wasted with Lethe water were the lips I once had kissed. 

Alive in voice and senses I still seemed to behold her ; 
Yet I heard the brittle fingers rattle on her wrist. 


“‘ False heart, for ever faithless to each love with which it dallies, 
False heart,’’ she said, “‘ could slumber have power on you so soon ? 
So soon forgot my window, worn smooth with midnight sallies— 
Our trysts where gay Suburra turns dark of night to noon ! 


“‘ Forgot the rope I lowered, and how I hung there swinging, 
Hand over hand descending into your clasping arm— 

How Love by lonely cross-roads has seen us closely clinging 
Until beneath our mantle the stony ground grew warm ! 


“* Alas for the oath unspoken, the oath so swiftly broken, 


Whose word the deaf winds heard not, but seized and whirled away ! q 


When I closed my eyes for ever, no voice gave sign or token 
Of grief—had you but called me, I had lived another day. 


““'When they bore me out to bury, who saw you bowed above me ? 
Down your cloak of mourning, who saw the hot tears flow ? 

Was it much to pass the gateway, for you who used to love me? 
Thus far you might have bidden the bearers move more slow. 
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“Why did you never call the winds to fan to roaring 

My funeral-flames ? Nor feed them with oil of spikenard ? 
Even a few poor blossoms, a jar of wine for pouring 

On my unhonoured ashes ?—this too you found too hard ! 


“ But hark !—my slave to the burning ! The red iron for the traitor— 
Yes, Lygdamus—I tasted his pale poison in my wine ! 

Let Nomas hide her potions—when the flaming sherds await her, 
All her cunning will not cover murder’s secret sign. 


“ She that sold her nights for nothing, the common scorn and laughter, 
Now with her golden train sweeps down the public ways. 

And if my poor maids chatter of my dead beauty, after 
They are tasked with double spinning, to pay them for my praise. 


“ For a poor wréath, because ’twas on my grave she laid it, 
Old Petale was fettered by the ankles to a log. 

For a poor prayer, because ’twas in my name she made it, 
By her own hair they hung my Lalage to flog. 


“The golden image of me—you knew ; it did not shame you— 
She melted for her dowry, last relic left of me. 

And yet, though you deserve it, my love, I do not blame you ; 
Long was the reign you gave me in your poetry. 


“ By Fate’s iron scroll I swear it, whose writ no hand can alter— 
May the triple Hound of Hades have mercy on my shade !— 
I loved you true, my lover. If one day saw me falter, 
Be my grave the lair of vipers, of my bones their bed be made!... 


“ But hear the last prayer I make you—if that you still can honour, 
If Chloris’ love-charms leave you any memory of me ; 

Let not my old nurse suffer with her palsied years upon her— 
She heard you, she was not grasping, my old Parthenie. 


“* And my loved Latris, faithful as her name in all her duty, 
Let her not hold the mirror to another mistress’ face. 

Give to the flames the verses you made upon my beauty, 
Treasure no more the praises of my forgotten grace. 


“‘ Only destroy the ivy with whose coils my bones are tortured— 
So tight they grip my grave-mound. Let me lie at last at ease, 
Where Anio flows brooding through many an apple-orchard, 
By the town of ageless ivory, the town of Hercules. 
3D 
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“And write on your love’s headstone lines worthy to describe her, 
Yet brief, for the hurrying traveller along the road from Rome : 

‘ Here lies the golden Cynthia, beneath the walls of Tibur, 
Adding new praise, O Anio, to this thine ancient home.’ 


“‘ Ah, do not scorn as fancies the dreams—my love, O listen— 

That come from the Blessed Gateway. Such dreams come not in vain. 
By night our spirits wander, night frees our souls from prison ; 

Even the Hound of Hades casts off his curbing chain. 


“‘ Each dawn Death’s law recalls us to that Forgetful River, 
The Keeper of the Ferry numbers again his own. 

Now let other loves possess you. You will soon be mine for ever. 
Soon we shall lie together, close mingled bone with bone.” 


Such were the words she uttered, such the lament she made : 
I clasped my arms about her—I grasped but a shimmering shade. 


Life and Letters 


HAVE written books. On others’ shelves I meet them, 
My own, yet alien. 
Half pleased, yet half aloof I seem to greet them— 
“You here ! How queer!” And then 
A silence falls between us. For that self 
Who wrote them, is not I : and strangers they. 
What toil they cost, and trouble ! From their shelf, 
“Are you content ? ” they ask. I turn away. 
Yes, half content. But they are mine no longer. 
As if some elder brother, who died younger, 
Had written them, long before ; 
Not mine, but the world’s, to praise them or abuse them ; 
Statues I carved—now public eyes peruse them ; 
Buildings I planned—but henceforth strangers use them, 
I darken not their door. 


I have written other things ; but not to show them, 
Save to one face alone. 

I have written dearer things ; but none will know them, 
They will pass in fire unknown. 

They too were a dead self’s shaping. Yet they live 
As children of my past, not alien things. 

That past is gone now, frail and fugitive, 
But theirs is still a life that throbs and stings. 
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No statues these, but a grave’s forgotten flowers ; 

No buildings grimed with use, but lonely bowers 
Where summer used to be. 

These pages that I wrote her, headlong, burning, 

These, not romances, poems, works of learning, 

These, though our love has left us, unreturning, 
These still belong to me. 


In the Hebrides 


HE gods are gone. In vain about their shoulders 
The high peaks wrap their purple cloaks of cloud, 
While the waves kiss the feet of their grey boulders 
And crowned with day’s last gold their heads are proud. 


These waves are grown but barren brine, forgetting 
How once the Queen of Love sprang from their foam ; 
No god guides now yon sun from dawn to setting, 
The mountain-nymphs have fled their ancient home. 


Nature has lost her soul, the world its Shaper, 
From the stars of morning now no music floats ; 

The Hosts of Heaven are but wisps of vapour, 
The Universe itself a dance of motes. 


And yet all is not taken. Still one Dryad 

Flits though the wood, one Oread crowns the hill, 
White in the whispering river gleams a Naiad : 

The beauty of the earth is haunted still. 


Where lonely lakes of all their gods forsaken 
Mirror the Heavens that Time has left as bare, 
Where sleeps the wood no fays or fauns awaken, 


O unforgotten face, you, you are there. 
F. L. LUCAS 
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In the Indian Ocean 


Softly through warm air whirring, 
Black against myriad stars, 
And not a star stirring. 


I STOOD and watched our spars 


Low isles and distant heights 
Had passed and fallen astern, 

But these unwavering lights 
Without a movement burn, 


And once more teach me clear 
The ways, that seem so far, 
Of all our wanderings here 
Are nothing to a star. 


The Tiger Passing My Tent 


H mighty voice that in the night went by, 
() And with the wild waste communed as it went, 


Hurling that bitter sound, that fierce lament, 
To jar the stillness between earth and sky, 
What loneliness has fashioned such a sigh ? 
Have you from some remoter star been sent 
Into that black and yellow tenement 
To be a curse to Earth, at which you cry ? 


No, you are but the voice of earthly need : 
The cheating of the city is no more 

Than this same power making the powerless bleed. 
This also is our voice when oft at war, 

And, you and we being thus, how should we cease 


From the world’s way for any dreams of peace ? 
DUNSANY 
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The Stone 


N the Imperial Palace at Peking 

|: stone stands lonely on an island 
far out in the Southern Sea. 

Even on misty days 

when the tears hang on the boughs 

of the willow trees 

and the golden roofs of the Purple City 

gleam dully across the water, 

sitting in the Tower of Far-off Sails 

you can see the island 

and the stone pointing like a finger 

from the misty water to the grey sky. 

Nobody knows how long it has stood there 

on the little island in Nan H’ai. 

Perhaps it was set up by an Emperor of Ming 

who wanted a finger to point to the sky 

when the Son of Heaven dreamed 

in the Building of Beautiful Rain. 

The last of his race 

watched it, as he lingered, 

before he hanged himself on the Coal Hill 

The Manchu came to it too, 

in a boat, 

with the Dowager and the Empresses. 

The ladies landed, held up by the Eunuchs 

on their tiny feet, rustling 

and twittering with pleasure. 

It stood alone, black and still, 

when the court fled 

with dust-covered head 

and English guns boomed through the dark. 

The flames of the Palaces on the lake 

lit up a red path over the water ; 

the stone pointing in agony to Heaven 

as the soldiers sacked the pavilions 

and threw the Dragon-throne into the lake. 

Then they went South 

and the Dowager re-built the halls, 

dragged up her water-sodden throne, 

dug up her treasure— 

her billion taels 

and pearls 

and jade— 

that the foreign devils missed 

for all their searching. 
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She went in boats with her ladies 

to the island in the lake, 

reading the writing on the stone 

as the Emperor lay dying 

in the Palace beyond the Bridge 

of the Massed Clouds and the Kingfisher blue. 
The stone still joined water to sky 

when Tsu-hsi died. 

They buried in her coffin a million pearls 

and lapped her in Dragon-robes. 

By Nan H’ai, choking with the weeds, 

the Palaces are falling to ruins. 

Dust grows in the Hall of the Rippling Waves, 
and nobody sits in the Tower of Far-off Sails. 
But the tall stone the Empresses came to, 

the Ming and the Manchu, 

and then the robbers, 

still whispers to the clouds and the water : 
“The Autumn Wind over the T’ai I Pool.” 


ROBERT TUNSTILL 


Reflection 


O flowed this water : so this winter sky 
Geo to its edge the year that Christ was born ; 
The gulls’ wings made these patterns ; and the sigh 
Of wind-stirred rushes sounded thus ; the torn 
Grey banners of the clouds moved, as they move to-nigh 
Up in the windy arches where they hang ; 
In this faint light 
The birds sing the same songs they always sang. 


More fluid than the water, it is I 

Who change ; a new self sees with changeling eyes 

The dim and seagull-haunted river lie 

Under the milky February skies. 

And mirrored in this tranquil rushy deep 

The shadow of my old dead self stares up at me, 

Knowing I keep 

Within me now only a dream of her, a memory. 
MONA WILKINSON 
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Windsor Ride 


O in the distance those translucent skies 
As those beneath which once I loved and dreamed 
Slow fade to some Antipodean day. 
They will light other eyes 
That gaze beyond the moor’s edge, coldly rimmed. 


Etched on the sky, the firs in unending lines 
Darken to ridges end, sombre and lone and still, 
The wind grows soft, sad with the fading day, 
It has old tales to tell among the pines 
Whispering from ridge to ridge, from hill to hill. 


I. GORE-HICKMAN 


TWO POEMS 
Dirge 


OW soon, how soon her lovely days were over, 
He: darling feet along the dark way went, 


Leaving behind friends bent with their bemoaning 
And voices toneless that had sounded sweet. 


Not in the deep seclusion of the mountains 

Now falls her tread, nor in the tufted brakes 

Where shake the berried branches, nor where sounding 
The curling waves harangue the unheeding shore : 


She treads alone the unsubstantial spaces 
Within the hollow centre of the globe, 

Nor follow her along those empty acres 

Any who loved her, any whom once she loved. 


Cheating Memory 


NDOLENT adolescent, by what stream 
Now hangs your curly head ? 
What gleam 
From your reflected beauty shed 
Makes the lamenting Naiads think Hylas no more dead ? 
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In my imagination you remain 
Happiest Mortal : there 
A vain 
Utterly charming child of air, 
Wanton as winds, as winds inconsequent and fair. 


Harmed by no harsh reality so dwell 
With memory’s rose endued, 
Nor tell 
Truth to me now, lest truth be rued, 
Coming at last to spoil illusion’s interlude. 


R. McNAIR SCOTT 


os ETRE «i pitaph 
(Twopence coloured, penny plain) 
E worshipped at the altar of Romance 
He to seduce a woman half his age) 
And dared to stake his fortune on a chance 
(Gambled away his children’s heritage). 


He valued only what the world held cheap 
(Refused to work, from laziness and pride) : 
Dreams were his refuge and he welcomed Sleep 
(He failed in business, took to drink and died). 


COLIN ELLIS 


Reve Saturnien 


HIS was yourself : what is there to pursue ? 
Afar among the stars is fled your flame : 


The air has lost the echo of your name : 
—The name and flesh and flame that once were you. 
Must I stand bound and see your splendour pass, 
While minutes speed you far and far away, 
—Drowned in the sea which changes into grass, 
—Caught and deep-buried under ponderous clay ? 
The spirit strives in vain against the tide ; 
Baffled, the fingers grope into the ground, 
Blindly to know that even Death has lied, 
And Silence, closing, has forgotten sound. 


H. S. MACKINTOSH 
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THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


ISS HARRIET POSTLETHWAITE lived with Mademoiselle 

Hortense de la Tour at No. 5 Rue St. Gingolphe, Lausanne. 

To say that they lived there together would be to give a wrong 

impression. Miss Postlethwaite lived apologetically and grate- 
fully with Mademoiselle de la Tour. The Rue St. Gingolphe runs uphill. 
It is a cobbled street, with a wall on one side overhung with acacia trees and 
covered at intervals with advertisements of chocolate and that international 
commodity, “ Singer’s Sewing Machine.” On the opposite side the win- 
dows of the houses were shuttered from morning till night, and the plaster 
peeled slowly in the sun. Over the door of No. 5 a smudgy brass plate 
announced that a certain société anonyme had its offices on the ground 
floor ; once you had pushed open the heavy outer door, a visiting card 
Ee ned you that Mademoiselle de la Tour might be found on the first 

oor. 

No. 5 had always belonged to the de la Tours from the days when it was 
their town house only, and St. Gingolphe a fashionable quarter of Lausanne. 
With the gentle decline of the family, the floors had been let in turn : the 
ground floor to the Secretary of a Limited Liability Company, who lived 
on the spot with his wife, while the wide garrets were given over to the 
storing of furniture. Only the first floor retained its ancient dignity, and 
the lofty rooms, that opened one from the other, something of their 
former grace. In the drawing-room, with its parquet floor and Louis 
Philippe furniture which had been fashionable at the time of her parents’ 
marriage, Mdlle. Hortense would sit a great deal of the day, embroidering 
with her fine hands, that were so much younger and smoother than her face, 
reading a French novel, or the Gazette de Lausanne, that lay folded every 
day at half-past one beside her cup of black coffee. The windows of the 
drawing-room looked on to a small garden behind the house—a garden that 
was full of yellow eschscholtzias and old-fashioned roses of a dull, purplish 
pink, matching in colour the crinkled velvet that covered the Louis 
Philippe furniture. There were also some currant bushes and a lime tree 
at the corner of the house, from which, every year, the pale green flowers 
were picked at Mdlle’s. direction, dried on shelves and made into tisane. 

Mdile. herself worked in the garden, wearing a hat of fine straw and a 
flowered apron and gloves. Every summer’s evening she and Harriet 
watered the beds with a hose, Mdile. calling out when it was time to turn 
off the tap. The tenants on the ground floor had perforce to share the 
garden, but they were harmless, simple people, too shy to appear there at 
the same time as Mdlle. Hortense. 

Very occasionally, Mdlle. Hortense, who had studied music at 
conservatoire, would open the piano (a fine one of French make) and play 
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to herself. Whenever Mdlle. played it seemed to Harriet that the room 
was filled with uneasy spirits, until she would creep as near as possible to 
the chink of light that fell through the shutters—not so much to count the 
stitches of her crochet as to escape from the fierce abandon of Mdlle. 
Hortense. 

Privately, Harriet nursed a fondness for simple tunes such as 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, and the forgotten gaiety of some 
Viennese dances which she had heard played at a concert in Lausanne. 
She herself could play little beyond hymn-tunes (she kept a copy of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern in her bedroom) and a few pieces by heart, such as 
Robin Adair, and a sad little tune called Forget-me-not, which had once — 
lived in some Victorian album, but now existed only in Miss Postlethwaite’s 
memory and at the tips of her bird-like fingers. She had a way of joining it 
inextricably on to the beginning of Robin Adair—which again melted into © 
the hymn Brief life is here our portion. 

But Harriet only dared play when she knew herself to be alone; 
Mdlle. Hortense was already sufficiently annoyed by the insistent 
piano-practising from the house next door—a pension much frequented by ~ 
English school-girls, who kept their windows open and played their pieces 
in a slovenly manner. 

‘* T beg you to close the window, Harriet,” said Mdlle. Hortense, “A 
draught is sufficiently annoying, without being forced to listen to that — 
tapage.” And Harriet, although she had been secretly enjoying the © 
sounds of Schumann’s Trdumerei, hastened to shut the window. . 

It was 18 years since Harriet had come to live in Lausanne as young 
companion to an aunt who had married, late in life, a Swiss Protestant 
pastor, and then developed an incurable disease. That she died eventually — 
in the greatest possible comfort was due to Harriet’s devotion. On the — 
death of his wife, the pastor went to end his days with his own relations in — 
Bale. Harriet was thrown upon the world, and the world proved kind. 
Chief among the members of her uncle’s congregation in the Place 
Guillaume Tell was the family of de la Tour, descendants of old Swiss 
nobility. ‘The venerable Madame de la Tour needed someone to wind her 
wool and wheel her bath-chair up the cobbled streets of Lausanne, and 
Harriet was an ek winder and pusher. 

In those days there was life at No. 5. | Mdlle. Hortense, the brilliant 
and incisive daughter, brought a circle of admirers to the house. Roger 
Jacquotet, the clever young surgeon, Emile Roux, whose people owned — 
half the vineyards between Lausanne and Morges, and stiff Swiss officers 
in grey-blue uniform, who came there with René, Madame’s only son. 
René de la Tour, who had taken up the profession of arms, had the family 
profile—curved nose and charming lips beneath a fair moustache. In him 
Harriet saw the worthy descendant of knights who had freed the canton 
from foreign invasion, and when René held open the door for her, with a 
bow, or practised his few words of English, her heart was thrown into a 
flutter. Soon after she came to live at No. 5, René married pretty, plump — 
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Andrée St O urse, and their one child, Jacqueline, was the ereat joy of het 
aunt Hortense, who had refused or pelted away all her aan Sais: 

Whe n old Madame de la Tour died, the country house above the lake, 

where the black cherries and the white grapes ripened in the sunshine, was 
sold, but Harriet stayed on. By this time, the war had broken out and 
already there were floods of refugees to feed and clothe, as well as socks to 
be knitted for the Swiss army, mobilised and waiting on its frontiers. 
_ Certainly times were difficult: food was scarce, the drain on fixed 
Incomes was severe and René de la Tour, by this time “ M. le Colonel,” 
came back from the frontier looking old and ill. His wife was never much 
of a manager, and the last of the vineyards was sold. 

“ Jacqueline must make a good match,” said Mdlle. Hortense. 

At least once a year, Mdlle. Hortense visited her cousin, Thérése de la 
Tour, in her house in the wooded foot-hills of the Jura. Towards the end of 
June, when the first flight of roses were beginning to drop their petals and 
oa ote to ripen, Mdlle. Thérése wrote to say that she was far from 
well. 

“Thérése had always a poor constitution,” said Mdlle. Hortense, 
“For that reason,” she added dryly, “‘ she makes it worse by living in the 


: country all the year round.” 


“ I always think Gimel a charming spot,” Harriet ventured to remark. 

““ Quite charming, my dear, for those who care to fight the mosquitoes 
allsummer. As for staying in the country all winter, such a life is fit only for 
the beasts.” 

Nevertheless, Thérése was ill, and must be visited. An expedition was 
accordingly arranged for the following day, but in the morning Mdlle. 
Hortense was indisposed. Harriet found her sitting up in bed, wearing a 
yellow wrapper which did not suit her complexion at ‘ aat early hour. 

“* How do you find yourself ? ” asked Harriet anxiously. 

‘“‘T have a migraine, and I am suffering atrociously from my kidneys,” 
was the reply. 

‘Even a score of years on the Continent had not accustomed Harriet to 


_ the frank discussion of her own interior, but she had long been on familiar 


terms with the nervous and organic troubles of the de la ‘Tour family. 
* Then you will not go to Gimel ? ” she asked. 
“ With the help of a ‘ calmant,’ there is no reason why I should not go. 


q My poor Thérése is certain to be in a worse state, and without any of the 


eS 


proper remedies.” 


_ “Then I shall come with you,” announced Harriet, “ You cannot go 


a 


on that expedition alone.” She was busy searching for thedesired“‘calmant” 


among the numerous small bottles on the shelf, and for once, Mdlle. 
_ Hortense allowed someone else to settle a question. 


Immediately after an early déjeuner, the two ladies set out for the railway 


station. Alice, the rosy German-Swiss maid, walked behind carrying 
- Mdlle’s. bag. Harriet carried a smaller bag, containing a bottle of orange- 


- flower water, a bunch of lime-flowers and a packet of the dried stalks of 
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cherries. Alice came as far as the station platform where she set down 
the bag and then hurried home to feed her young man on the remains of 
the déjeuner. 
Meanwhile Mdlle. and Harriet travelled in a second class carriage 
through the outskirts of Lausanne and for some distance along the shore 
of the lake. The carriage was unpleasantly crowded, clearly something 
was afoot ; from the conversation of two girls, with swinging plaits, and a 
- young man in a beret, they learnt that there was a regatta at Rolle, and a 
féte de natation. | 

“‘ How tiresome that it should be to-day,” said Mdlle. Hortense, “ This 
crowd is not agreeable.” 

At Rolle, she and Harriet climbed down from their carriage and made 
their way to the tram-line that led from the lake to the vine-covered hills 
above. 

“Thank you, my dear Harriet, there is no need for you to come any © 
further,” said Mdlle. Hortense, when they reached the stationary tram- 
car. “‘ The air has restored me a little, and Thérése is sure to send her — 
maid to meet me. Place the small bag carefully on the seat. You will be in 
good time to catch the train back at 2 o’clock. 

With an expression of courage and resignation on her face, Mdlle. — 
Hortense settled herself in the corner seat and pulled down the wooden 
shutter that kept out the sunshine. The conductor shouted “ Agissez!” — 
to the last comers, and Harriet smiled and waved as the tram lurched - 
slowly up the hill on its long climb to Gimel. ; 

Harriet stood alone on the dusty road. 'The departure of the next train 
back to Lausanne was not due for 25 minutes. Now, whether it was the 
hot sunshine which struck out of the sky on to the ripening grapes, or the 
infectious gaiety of the crowd in its holiday clothes that went to Harriet’s 
head, I cannot say. Possibly the fact that she had just waved good-bye to 

- her benefactress, and knew that she would not see her again for 24 hours, 
had something to do with her novel and extraordinary behaviour. The fact 
remains that Harriet, instead of walking back to the station away from the 
vulgar crowd and there sitting patiently on a platform bench, deliberately 
threw away the return half of her ticket and joined herself to the stream of — 
people who were descending the hill, laughing and singing, towards Rolle 
and the regatta. 

“ [ll just find out if there’s a boat back to Ouchy,” said Harriet to herself, 
“ Tt will be much pleasanter than the train this hot day.” 

A troop of young people, arms linked, singing and straggling across the - 
road, passed her. One of them, a girl in a yellow frock, with sunburnt — 
pemns, turned and laughed at Harriet as she passed, and Harriet laughed - 

ack. i 

At Rolle, the crowd was immense. There were flags across the street, 

pple leaned out of the upstairs windows, and family parties sat drinking 
eer at the little tables outside the cafés. The worthy Swiss citizen was — 
out to enjoy himself, while threading their way through the streets were 
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the sunburnt yachtsmen of the lake, in white duck trousers, gay little 
white caps with scarlet pom-poms and an air of opera bouffe. On the 
landing stage, the crowd was worse than ever. Harriet grew quite nervous 
as she squeezed herself timidly into a queue of waiting people. From here, 
she had a good view of the water and the swarm of motor craft that buzzed 
_ like gnats round the lazy, square-bottomed sailing boats with their bird- 
like sails. A race between two rowing boats was on the point of starting 
and the competing crews—stripped to their waists—were getting into 
place. A pistol shot and they were off—the cox like the conductor of an 
orchestra, standing up to direct the crew. 

Harriet stood on tip-toe excitedly. It was perhaps a little shocking to 
see so much of the human body, and yet how beautiful they were, those 
bare, bronzed young men in their painted boats on the bright water. To 
Harriet’s eyes, they were no longer stolid Swiss youths, but heroes of Greek 
legend, driving their barks over the wine-dark sea, instead of the placid 
surface of Lac Leman. Someone touched her on the shoulder, and a soft 
voice murmured : 

“‘ Bonjour, Mademoiselle ! ” 

Harriet turned quickly. 

“* Jacqueline, my dear child, what are you doing here ? ” 

“I am watching the regatta, like you, Mademoiselle. It is amusing, is 
it not ? I hope so much that the men of Rolle will beat the crew from 
Morges. Look ! Now they have turned the corner! And here comes our 
eel Do you return at once to Ouchy, or will you wait to see the next 
race?” 

“Certainly not! I am returning at once,” said Harriet, completely 

recalled to herself by this unexpected encounter. What in the world was 
Jacqueline de la Tour, Monsieur René’s precious only child doing alone 
at a lake-side féte? ‘Though as far as that went, what exactly was 
Harriet doing there herself ? 
Her thoughts were interrupted by the ear-piercing screech of the 
approaching steamer and the movement of the crowd towards the narrow 
_ gang-way. Harriet and Jacqueline found seats on the deck next to an 
_ elderly German couple, wearing blue glasses and busily eating slices of 
sausage from a mackintosh bag. Jacqueline wrinkled her pretty nose and 
unfurled a pink parasol between herself and her neighbours, but Harriet, 
still delighting in the novelty of her day, settled down to study the other 
passengers. ; 

Seated opposite her was a man who, she felt certain, was English. The 
fact that he was reading the Revue des Deux Mondes did not alter her 
conviction. Everything about him, from his soft hat, his lean face and 
grizzled moustache, to his tweed jacket, presented a striking contrast with 
the group of young Swiss men beside him—plump young men with 
stumpy fingers, wearing “‘ boater”’ hats of coarse straw, suits of black 
broad-cloth and well filled pleated shirts. They talked and joked with one 
another, until one of them fell asleep, with his mouth open. 
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Jacqueline gazed in front of her at the water, but Harriet could not 
prevent her eyes from returning to the Englishman. She liked the careful 
way in which he cut the pages of his review with a small pen-knife. His 
hands, she noticed, were long and shapely and a little freckled. 

There was a sudden scraping sound and an exclamation of amused 
dismay from Jacqueline. ie: 

‘‘ What a misfortune ! We have placed ourselves near the musicians ! ” 

Near by, three curious-looking men were busy setting up their music- 
stands, and now, led by a young man with a tangle of black hair, they burst 
into the tune of the Blue Danube. Jacqueline looked round for a way of 
escape, but Harriet did not move. She knew that these people were not 
playing particularly well ; even her ear could detect that they were some-— 
times flat. Mdlle. Hortense would have been horrified at such sounds, but 
Harriet greeted it as one more sensation in this incredibly thrilling day, as 
something that fitted into the pattern of sunshine, the movement of water 
and the chatter of the passengers, so that everything and everyone—even — 
the German couple in their blue spectacles, and the young Swiss in their 
hard straw hats, were infected with the gaiety and languor of the Viennese 
waltz. ; 

The waltz drew to its voluptuous end, and then these queer musicians— 
who must surely have had designs that day on Harriet’s heart—fell to 
playing old Scottish and English airs. They played The Flowers of the Forest 
and Mowing the Barley and Early One Morning, while Harriet listened 
entranced ; gone was the boat-load of foreigners and the mountainous — 
shores of Lac Leman, while Harriet remembered the cloudy skies of 
England and a garden that was full of humming bees and scented stock. 

“* Jacqueline,’ she cried excitedly, “they are playing English airs. I 
cannot find the name for this one, and yet I know it so well. I know some- 
one who used to sing it. . . . Oh dear! now they’ve stopped ! And now I — 
shall never remember.” : 

“Pardon, mademoiselle. If you will permit me?” The Englishman - 
was speaking in slow French. “‘ Perhaps I can help you. Was it not The 
Last Rose of Summer?” 

“ Oh, dear,” thought Harriet, “‘ he thinks I’m Swiss. How ridiculous ! ” 

Blushing and embarrassed, she thanked him in English, at which it was 
his turn to look foolish. y 

““ How stupid of me! Of course, anyone knowing that tune would be > 
English ! ” q 

Jacqueline asked in her cool little voice : 

“‘ Monsieur finds the music to his taste ? ” | i 

“Tt reminds me of home,” the stranger replied, “ which is always — 
pleasing to an Englishman.” s 

They had gone back to French, in order to include Jacqueline in the 
conversation, but Jacqueline had chosen to be perverse. ce 

“The English, it seems, are not difficult to please,” she remarked. 

‘Perhaps you play yourself, Mademoiselle?” the Englishman asked. — 
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_ “It develops the critical faculty.” 
__ “She plays extremely well,” said Harriet enthusiastically, while 
_ Jacqueline pouted and denied the fact. 
_ “There is no one so enviable as a musician,” said the Englishman 
_ gravely and added, “ I suppose you have many good concerts at Lausanne.” 
“ Not too bad. You heard Cortot last week ? ” Jacqueline asked. 
“ I’m afraid not. I have only just arrived in Lausanne.” 
“ But this is not your first visit ? ” 
“ My first.” 
___ “ Then tell us what you think of it,” said Jacqueline eagerly. “ It is a 
_ dull town, is it not, compared with London and Paris ? What would I not 
' give to spend next winter in London ! Ah, that would be chic, would it not, 
_ Malle. Harriet ? ” 
_ _ The Englishman smiled : “I shouldn’t bother to spend a winter in 
_ London,” he said. “ It’s much too dark and dirty for you.” 

’ “ Messieurs et Mesdames ! Le thé est servi.’ 
__ A man with a bell was making his way through the crowd, announcing 
loudly that refreshments were. to be had below. The stranger stood up 
bowing. Would the ladies, he asked, honour him by partaking of tea? 
- Here was an excellent English custom which should not be ignored. 
Harriet looked doubtfully at Jacqueline. What would Madame de la Tour 
- and Mdlle. Hortense say to such a stray invitation ? she wondered. But 
_ Jacqueline too was having her day out. Charmingly, and with the right 
_ degree of favour given and favour received, she accepted the invitation for 
_ both of them. 
- Over that comfortable English institution, which the French call 
“complete tea,” they learnt that their companion was a professor of 
_ history, and that he had come to Lausanne to collect material for a critical 
_ study of the historian Gibbon. 
- “ And have you visited the garden where Gibbon used to write ? ” asked 
> Harriet. 
_ “Not yet. I hope to go there to-morrow.” 
__ “Ah, but it is too pretty a spot for such a horrid man as your Gibbon,” 
_ Jacqueline interposed. ‘“ There is a walk under the trees from which you 
may see the lake and the mountains. It is charming.” 

“And so you think Gibbon was ‘horrid’?” The Professor was 

amused. “‘ Well, he certainly treated one woman very badly. But cannot 
we all three visit the garden together ?.” 
_ Here was the moment, thought Harriet, when she should assert her 
authority over Jacqueline, decline any more invitations and break the spell 
that bound them all. But the air of the saloon was warm and drowsy ; 
through the porthole at her side she watched the green water and the 
brightly coloured shore slip by, and while she sipped her tea, she heard 
_ Jacqueline arranging a rendezvous for all three on the following afternoon. 
“Jacqueline, dear,” she murmured, “ it is impossible. I am sure that 
~ Madame your mother will want you to be with her.” 
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“No, she won’t. She is going to a diplomatic party at Berne, and you 
know that Tante Hortense will not be back from Gimel till evening.” 

“Tt is my day for teaching at the Blind School,” said Harriet. “ I do not 
think I can possibly come.” 

Harriet was at her last fence, but Jacqueline swept it away. 

“And you know quite well that the Blind School is near by—not two 
minutes’ walk away. Think what an occasion it is—an important work on 
your great English historian ! And afterwards we will go to the Signal and 
show the Professor the view and have strawberry ices.” 

“ Jacqueline, dear ! ’’ Harriet remonstrated. 

The Professor smiled. 

“Do come, ” he said. “‘ It would be such a pleasure to a lonely fellow- 
countryman. If I asked the little violinist to play The Last Rose of Summer 
again, would that melt your heart ? ” 

Harriet blushed, and Jacqueline asked, 

‘* What are the words of this song ? ” 

But the Professor would not tell her. 

The ship’s bell was ringing and the waiter came to tell them that they 
were nearing Ouchy. Harriet and Jacqueline hurried on deck, followed 
by the Professor. 

“ Then it is agreed?” he asked eagerly. ‘“‘ We meet at half-past three 
to-morrow ? ” 

And Harriet, flushed and flustered, agreed. It was odd, she thought, 
that he should look so pleased. But then anyone would be delighted to 
meet Jacqueline again. She had never looked prettier than she did to-day, 
in her white frock and shady hat, thought Harriet, as she followed her down 
the gangway. 

The Professor saw them politely into their tram and stood, hat in hand, 
till they had clanked round the corner. 

“What a day!” exclaimed Jacqueline, leaning back with laughin 
eyes. Harriet, hunting through her bag for her tram ticket, agreed. 
But that evening, she watered the garden of No. 5 more thoroughly than 
ever before—as a form of expiation to Mdlle. Hortense. 

% % % Ld 


“‘ And now,” said the Professor, ‘‘ where shall we go next ? ” 
It was 4 o’clock on the following afternoon, and they had spent an amus- 
ing half-hour searching for the site of Gibbon’s summer house and the 
famous walk under the acacia trees overlooking the lake, while the Pro- 
fessor related anecdotes of Gibbon, Susan Curchod and Voltaire. Under 
his skilful touch, eighteenth-century Lausanne lived again. Harriet and 
Jacqueline discovered how much more the Professor knew of its history 
than they did themselves. 4 
And now it seemed they were three friends of long-standing, discussing 
where they should spend the rest of the sunny afternoon. 4 
“You ought to see the Cathedral,” said Harriet. i 
“ And the market-place,” added Jacqueline. “ And we’ll finish up with 
the view from the Signal.” 
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They climbed the steep streets together and crossed the Place that flung 
back at them the strong, white sunshine. The great Gothic cathedral, 
swept bare within by the spirit of Calvin, received them coldly as some sea- 
cave. 

Harriet never cared much for the inside of churches, though she liked 
looking at the rose window in the cathedral transept. She sat down now 
before it, while Jacqueline led the Professor to the stone effigies, and the 
tomb of one of her warrior ancestors, lying next to the Dukes of Savoy. 
There was, it seemed, a great deal to interest the Professor in Lausanne 
Cathedral. 

Afterwards, they visited the Market Place and threaded their way through 
the booths, laden with vegetables, wooden toys and great yellow cheeses, 
the shape and size of grindstones. At the flower-stall, the Professor bought 


_ two bunches of carnations : yellow ones for Jacqueline and pink ones for 
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Harriet. He presented them to both ladies with a bow, while they laughed 
and protested. 

Harriet thought, “ They are the first flowers that have been given to me 
since René used to bring me roses,” and remembered a day at the de la 
Tours’ country house on the lake, when they had all helped to gather the 
grapes—so many young people, all laughing and talking. She was a girl 
of eighteen then, just Jacqueline’s age and thrilled by a new country. 
She stole a look at Jacqueline in her frock of yellow linen, and thought 
“‘ How pretty she looks! He has chosen the right coloured flowers.” 

4 Add now what about that view from the top of the hill,” said the 
Professor gaily. 

“You mean the Signal? ”’ cried Jacqueline. ‘‘ Of course, we must go 
there !” 

Above their heads, a church clock boomed five times, and Harriet gave 
an exclamation of dismay. 

“‘T must go at once. And you too, Jacqueline. Mdlle. Hortense will be 
back already. I had no idea it was so late.” 

‘‘ Oh, but our visit to the Signal, and the ices,”’ Jacqueline lamented. 

‘© Mesdemoiselles, I am desolate,” said the Professor. “ It is entirely 
my fault for having kept you here so long. Will you be so good as to give 
me the pleasure of your company to-morrow? and I shall try to make 
amends by taking you straight to the top of this hill and ordering all the 
strawberry ices we can find.” 

‘“‘'To-morrow, I am not sure,” said Jacqueline. ‘“‘ Maman may have 
_ other plans. But Thursday, perhaps ? ” 3 
The Professor looked at Harriet : s 
__ * Any day will suit me. You will say ‘ Yes,’ won’t you ? ” he asked. 
- Before Harriet could reply, Jacqueline had slipped an arm through her’s 


and answered for both of them. 


_ © At the funicular at four o’clock on Thursday. Au revoir, Monsieur.” 
‘He thanked them warmly. At the top of the Rue St. Gingolphe, Harriet 
and Jacqueline parted, and Harriet hurried home. 
A 
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Mdlle. Hortense was not in the best of tempers. 


“IT hoped you would be in when I returned,” she remarked. “ Surely — 


you have stayed longer than usual at the Blind School? This hot day has 
quite worn me out, and Thérése was most unreasonable.” 

Harriet said nothing, but she hid her carnations in her room, and took 
all of them (except one flower) to the Children’s Hospital next day. 

That night and for the following twenty-four hours, Harriet was ex- 
tremely unhappy. She decided that she had done very wrong. She was 


guilty of misdemeanour in that she, Harriet Postlethwaite, had led astray — 


the young and innocent Jacqueline. This whole predicament had arisen 
from that extraordinary day on the lake. 

There was no doubt about it. The Professor was in love with Jacqueline. 
Under the bed-clothes, Harriet’s cheeks burned at the terrific words. And 
it was Harriet who through her own weakness and vanity had encouraged 
the affair from the beginning—an affair that could only end in unhappiness. 
With shuddering fancy, she heard already the roll of battle : all the heavy 
artillery of the family brought to bear on this intruder. 

When Thursday morning dawned, Harriet rose, pale and full of desperate 
resolve. As soon as her household tasks were done, she would make some 


excuse to Mdlle. and go herself to Jacqueline. And she would be firm; — 


she would show Jacqueline that although she had been weak in the past, 
she could, if need be, assert herself. But while she was still dusting the 
Sévres china in the drawing-room, Alice, the little smiling maid, brought 
her a note with great secrecy, and told her that one of Monsieur le Colonel’s 


servants had left it with instructions that it was to be given to Mdlle. — 


Harriet in private. 
The note was from Jacqueline, and ran : 


I am unlucky ! Maman insists on my accompanying her to Madame Y’s At Home ~ 


this afternoon. Therefore, dear Harriet, you must meet our nice Professor with- 
out me and consume twice as many ices as you would otherwise have done. Tell 
the Professor I am broken-hearted, and be sure that you show him all there is to 
be seen from the Signal. 

Jacqueline. 


So that was that. Harriet eH the letter into her pocket with a sigh 
of relief. The way was now c. 
at the funicular, tell him that he would never see Jacqueline again and then 


ear before her. She would meet the Professor — 


say good-bye. “ And a good thing too,” said Harriet sharply to herself. — 
It was ridiculous, the way she had allowed this matter to fill her thoughts. _ 
At a quarter-to-four, Mdlle Hortense was lying on the drawing-room — 


sofa with the shutters closed, a bottle of eau-de-cologne beside her and a 


glass of orange-flower water within reach. Harriet closed the front door — 
behind her and stepped into the burning street with the air of a conspirator. _ 


£ 


. 


Holding her parasol over her head, she walked rapidly all the way, and — 


arrived, warm and breathless, at the foot of the funicular. 
The Professor was already there and came to meet her. 


. 
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“ How good of you to come!” he said. “I was horribly afraid you 
might think the day too hot for any more expeditions.” , 
ss apcsaeya is oe an began pane although the fact was obvious. 

€ was prevented from coming. I have come to s od- 

from both af us.” : Ne 

Now that she had said it, it sounded foolish. 

The Professor smiled. 

“ We must not begin our day with farewells,” he said gaily. “ I am sorry 
about Mdile. Jacqueline, but Iam sure you are such an excellent guide that 
we shall get on very well. I have the tickets ready, and here is the little 
train. Shall we go?” 

It was, of course, absurd of Harriet to step into the funicular. On the 
other hand, she could not very well keep the professor standing in the hot 
street while she explained to him the financial position of the de la Tours, 
their blue blood, their ideas on matrimony, and the importance that they 

_ laid on the conventions. 

2 “ll explain everything when we get to the top,” said Harriet to her- 

_ self. “ It will be a good opportunity.” 

% Meanwhile the little train of open wooden compartments was being 

_ drawn slowly and inexorably up the hill, brushing the green branches on 
either side. The Professor was disposed to be amused with everything, 
and started a conversation with a round-eyed child who had clambered 
on the back of the seat in front of them. The most ordinary things, Harriet 

reflected, when they happened in the company of the Professor, had a 

spice of adventure. 

The Signal is the top of a wooded hill that dominates Lausanne. It is 
set out with shady benches, beds of bright geraniums and gay little kiosks, 
where you may buy ices, glasses of grenadine and English tea. Harriet had 
not been there for years, for Mdlle. Hortense considered such expeditions 
foolish, suited only to visitors with time to waste, and there were never any 
visitors now at No. 5. What a pity it was, thought Harriet, that people 
did not waste more time. To-day was certainly made for the occupation. 

~ Down in Lausanne it was hot and sultry, but here was the cool shade of 
lime and acacia and a delicious breeze from the mountains that ruffled 
the hair on Harriet’s forehead. 

Meantime, the Professor had discovered the indicator on the terrace, 
and Harriet stood beside him, pointing out the names of the great Alps 
that towered before them, and which the Professor was quicker at finding 
than she was. The lake stretched smiling at their feet, with Evian on the 
opposite shore, Vevey and Montreux at their left and the speck that was 
Chillon. 

“You must visit Chillon one day,” said Harriet. 

“ Will you come with me ? ” asked the Professor. 

_“ This,” said Harriet to herself, ‘‘ is the moment to explain.” 
“Tam afraid,” she began gently, “ that what I tried to say just now, at 
the bottom of the funicular, is quite true. Jacqueline and I will not be able 
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to come any more expeditions with you—expeditions,” she added hastily, 
‘‘ which have given us both so much pleasure.” 

She paused painfully, not knowing how to proceed, and the Professor 
came to her rescue. 

“Tam sorry about Mdlle. Jacqueline,” he said, “ but did I understand 
you to say that you too are deserting me? You are leaving Lausanne, 

erhaps ? ” 
ae Oh, no, not that!” said Harriet. ‘‘ But it is quite impossible for 
Jacqueline de la Tour . . .” ; 

‘With your permission,” the Professor interrupted, “‘ we will leave 
Jacqueline out of the question altogether.” 

He spoke quite sternly and Harriet thought : 

“ He’s taking it very oddly. I suppose that’s the way people do.” 

‘‘ Shall we sit down ? ” the Professor went on. “‘ There is a seat over 
here where we shall not be disturbed,” and he led the way. 

For a few moments they sat in silence. From the tree overhead came the © 
sound of wood-pigeons, crooning to each other and then stopping suddenly 
in the middle, as though they had fallen asleep. That was just the way, 
thought Harriet, that they had crooned in her grandfather’s garden—_ 
that English garden, full of purple stocks and sweet-scented pinks. How 
they smelt after a shower of rain! Nothing would ever smell so sweet 
again—nothing, at least, in her life. The Professor was speaking at her 
side. ‘‘ I had meant to ask you a favour,” he said gravely, “‘ but now I shall - 
not dare to do so.” 

His voice was so sad that Harriet looked up quickly. 

pone ask me,”’ she said. “‘ If there is anything that I can do, I shall be 
so happy.” | 

“You mean that ? But perhaps you will change your mind when you — 
hear what it is.” . 

Harriet thought, “ It’s a message for Jacqueline,” but she answered. 
“Do tell me!” 

“‘ T wish to know,” said the Professor, “‘ if I may call on you, if I may see 
you again; whether in fact, you will allow this friendship, which has 
meant so much to me, to continue ? ” . 

Harriet sat in silence, and the voice, strained and pleading now, went on 
at her side. 

“‘] must speak. You have forced me to it.” 

“There is some dreadful mistake,” thought Harriet. ‘‘ I ought to stop — 
him.” But she said nothing. ! 

“I know that I should be asking you to give up a charming home,” 
continued the Professor, “ and friends in this lovely country.” 

dhe Lend ert Harriet, ““ Does he know what it is like in the Rue St. 
Gingolphe ? All the shutters closed and Mdlle. Hortense’s migraine!” 

_“Tam not a rich man.” (What was he saying now? Riches ! For Har- 
riet, who had never had a penny to spend on herself ! 

“ But perhaps a home in England,” continued this extraordinary man, 
“a home of your own would hold some compensations.” } 
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| It was all a mistake, thought Harriet, an appalling mistake. For some 
_ teason, which she could not understand, the Professor had all kinds of 

_ Strange ideas about her. She must explain at once that they were wrong ; 
but how could she make him understand that, after all; she was only 
Harriet Postlethwaite, the niece of the pastor’s wife and the humble com- 
panion of Mdlle. de la Tour ? 

The Professor was speaking again. 

“ Ihave been too sudden. Of course, you do not know me well enough. 
_ Forgive me if I have upset you.” 
___ Clasping and unclasping her hands on the handle of her parasol, Harriet 
_ found words at last. 

__ “ Professor, you are mistaken. I am not the kind of person you imagine 
me to be ; not clever at all, in fact I am very foolish and ignorant. I have 
done so little in my life. I have always been part of other people’s lives.” 
___ What was she saying? She had never before tried to put into words 
__ her relationship with her aunt, and Mdlle. Hortense, and yet she knew that 
_ for the first time in her life she had spoken the truth about herself. 
_ The Professor said gently : 
“I have not been at all mistaken. It was clear to me from the first 
_ moment we met that you never thought of yourself. Perhaps, in the future, 
_ you will allow others to think for you. Will you let me hope that I may be 
_ that one?” 
| “* Oh, but you would not want that,” Harriet protested. 
“You mean, you would never want it ? ’’ he was sad and puzzled. 
“You would so soon be disappointed,” she said desperately. 
“And you ? ” he asked. 
‘ “For me,” said Harriet simply, ‘‘ it would be too much happiness,” 
and she covered her face with her hands. What would have happened 
next, I leave to the imagination of the patient and sympathetic reader, for 
at that moment, an elderly gentleman, with white moustaches, who had 
_ been studying the view through a pair of field-glasses, approached the 
bench on which Harriet and the Professor sat. 
“Pardon me,” he said, raising his hat to Harriet, who had hastily un- 
covered her face. “‘ Can you tell me whether the magnificent peak we see 
on our left is the Grand Muveran ? ”’ 
_ The Professor jumped to his feet. He looked suddenly quite young and 
boyish. 
é Without a moment’s hesitation, Monsieur,” he replied, sweeping off 
his hat, ‘‘ I should say that it is.” 
‘ “ A thousand thanks, Monsieur. I am not, as you gather, a native of 
these parts, but I have travelled a great deal during my life, and I can assure 
you and Madame,” and he bowed to Harriet—“ that I have never seen a 
- more beautiful prospect, nor one more calculated to fill the mind with 
peaceful reflections.”’ 
P “‘ Monsieur,” replied the Professor. “ You have expressed admirab ly 
_ the very words that were in my mind. Come, my dear,” he turned to 
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Harriet, and offered his arm. ‘‘ Suppose we go and find a little refresh- 
ment. I am sure you are needing it.” And with more bows and salutations, 
they left the old gentleman sitting in the shade, scanning the horizon with 
his field-glasses. 

The Professor and Harriet parted late that afternoon outside No. 5, 
where the acacia trees over the wall were dropping their blossom into the 
dusty street. Jacqueline was in the drawing-room. She had called on her 
way back from Madame Y’s At Home, and was lovely as a half-opened 
lily. q 

“Well, how did it go ? ” she asked. 

Malle. Hortense had left the room to order her niece a drink of tilleul, 
which she considered necessary after the fatigue of the day. Glancing at 
Harriet, Jacqueline laughed. 

“* Have I not managed it well, your affair ? ” 

Harriet gasped. ‘‘ What do you mean ? How did you know ?” 

Here Mdlle. Hortense returned, and Harriet fled to her own room. When 
she had gone, Jacqueline curled herself like a cat on the corner of the sofa. 
Already she had forgotten Harriet and the Professor, and gave herself up 
deliciously to thinking of the dark eyes of a student at the conservatoire— 
a penniless young man, son of the schoolmaster of Rolle. How splendid he 
had looked, rowing on the lake the day of the regatta, and how furious her 
parents and Tante Hortense would be ! “ 

But Harriet leaned out of her bedroom window and watched the red 
glow of evening on the Savoy Alps, where they showed behind the pointed © 
roof of the German Protestant church. : 

The windows of the girls’ school opposite were wide open ; someone was - 
playing Schumann’s Romance, and playing it in a way of which Mdlle. 
Hortense would certainly not have approved. ¥ 


Down in the garden below, the purplish petals of the over-blown roses” 
fell noiselessly to the ground. . 
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CLUMPS 


By SIR MAURICE AMOS 


S this monograph relates to a new and abtruse branch of the 

higher dialectics, I ought, I suppose, to have submitted it to the 

editor of Mind. But as it is obviously desirable that my specula- 
3 tions should reach as many as possible of the wide public which 
_ plays Clumps, I have ventured to tax the hospitality of THe LONDON 
- Mercury. 
___ As far as I can discover, there is practically no Clumps literature. Whole 
_ libraries have been written on chess and on bridge, but I feel certain— 
_ though this I confess I have not verified—that the catalogue of the British 
_ Museum contains no separate title for “‘ Clumps.” This, considering the 
many recondite problems in logic and metaphysics presented by the 
_ game, is certainly curious. The explanation is perhaps to be found in the 
- circumstance that the larger possibilities of the noble sport are seldom ex- 
_ plored save by small groups of specialists, who, having constructed, 
- after years of experience and study, the necessary philosophic scaffolding, 
_ keep their mysteries, as did the priests of ancient Egypt, to themselves. 
_ The time has come, however, in the opinion of the present writer, to break 
_ down these esoteric barriers, and to invoke the assistance of the educated 
- public in laying down the general principles, at any rate, which underlie 
_ the most arduous of our parlour games. 
__ Every one knows how to play Clumps. One person goes out, and thinks 
of something—the Panama Canal, or Uncle James’s pocket-handkerchief. 
_ When he comes back, the general company ask him whether it’s animal, 
- vegetable or mineral. If there are enough people, you can play sides and 
_ see who gets the answer quickest. On the other hand, the game can be 
_ perfectly well played with only two persons, the Proponent and the Roga- 
tor; and this is perhaps the best number for the practice of the higher 
flights. When mind is pitted against mind in tense combat, it is irritating 
for the Rogator, hot on the trail of the elusive product of his adversary’s 
_ agile fancy, to be interrupted by the inept babblings of an inexperienced 
_ colleague. For it is only in the nursery that the Invenienda (a technical 
7 term) are confined to such simple objects as the Kohinoor, Signor Musso- 
- jini’s right hand little finger-nail, or the tooth-brush of the oldest French 
- naval officer on the active list whose name begins with an F. When Clumps 


is (or are) played by practised adults, e.g. at the Universities, at the 


Athenaeum Club, or at meetings of the Royal Society, the permitted range 
_ of Exquirenda (another technical term) extends to all definable objects of 
thought, real or imaginary: Ethel Newcome’s youngest grandchild, the 
-Snark’s birthday, the odds at 8 in the morning of June 18th, 1815, that 
Napoleon would win the battle of Waterloo, the smallest number which 
can be represented in two ways as the sum of seven cubes, or the ultimate 
fate of the Albert Memorial. Now it is obvious that you can’t deal with this 
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sort of thing by “ animal, vegetable, or mineral.” Perhaps the first question, 
or pair of alternative questions, to put is “‘ Real?” or “ Imaginary ae 
Here, as elsewhere, the answer may be “ I don’t know.” The proponent 
is not obliged to know everything about his subject, provided he knows 
enough for it to be guessed. He is not obliged to know whether the shirt 
worn by the Black Prince at the battle of Crecy is a real or an imaginary 
object ; or whether the least prime number containing all the nine digits 
is a figment of his fancy. But here a difficulty arises. What do we mean by 
“imaginary ” ? The Snark’s birthday, Prince Bulbo’s other clothes, Man 
Friday’s footprint, are easy cases. But what about the Channel ‘Tunnel ? 
For ail we know, there may be one some day. Is the possible tunnel to be 
regarded as a definitely imaginary entity, or ought we to say that we don’t 
know ? I venture to think that here is a case for a convention ; and that 
the rule should be that where the inveniendum is a present or past possi- 
bility, as to which we don’t know whether or no it exists or has existed, the 
answer to the question “‘ Real ? ” should be “ I don’t know,” while if it is a 
future possibility the answers should be “ Real? No,” “ Imaginary? 
Yes.” In other words where the uncertainty as to the existence of the thing 
to be guessed arises entirely from our ignorance of the future, the invenien- 
dum should be treated as imaginary. “‘ Sea serpent ’* is a case for a nescient 
answer : it will commonly be agreed that we don’t know whether the past, 
present, or future of the existent world contains this phenomenon. . 

If we adopt the convention that ignorance confined to the future requires — 
an affirmative answer to the question “‘ imaginary,” Rogator, on receiving 
this reply, will be well advised to administer the alternatives ‘ future — 
possibility ? ” or “ purely imaginary ? ” 

Considerable difficulties arise in the handling of the very necessary 
alternative “‘ abstract or concrete.”’ If you want to have any chance of 
tracking down such entities as “‘ the Limerick,” ‘‘ the quality of mercy,” or 
“Relativity,” you must obviously get away from the world of tangible 
things as soon as possible. But what exactly do you mean by “ abstract ”? 
What about “ all the houses in London numbered 15,” “‘ the next Parlia-_ 
ment,” “‘ the temperature at the centre of Sirius,” ‘“‘ the letter X ” ? We 
obviously want to at as near as possible to the metaphysics of the plain © 
man, and to make, if we can, the same distinctions as he would make. 
But the most rugged simplicity of mind risks its virgin bloom in the 
atmosphere of the “‘ Clumps ” room, and most clubs have found it ieee 
sary to adopt a definite convention as to the meaning of “‘ abstract.”” The - 
philosophy of uncontaminated common sense is something of this kind 
Every entity which is a “ Thing ” is concrete. Every entity which is not 
a “‘ Thing ” is abstract. Things comprise, in the first place, all individual 
material objects, animate and inanimate, animal, vegetable, and mineral. 
Parts of things, such as arms and legs, are themselves things, provided they 
are material parts. An attribute of a thing, such as its size or its weight, is _ 
not a thing. A group of things is a thing, if the parts or members are 
sufficiently closely connected, otherwise not. A single copy of the Times 
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Is a thing, but not a number of the Times, or a file of the Times. The 
Rifle Brigade or the British nation are not things. 

I don’t for a moment attempt to defend these assertions ; our untu- 
tored friend would probably collapse in cross-examination. What would 
he say, for example, if asked whether the mind of Napoleon was a thing ? 
__ He would probably reply that it-was a mental thing. ““ Come, come,” we 
_ Should protest, “‘ you have told us that whatever is not a thing is an abstrac- 
tion ; for the purpose of answering the question ‘ abstract or concrete ? ’, 
subdivisions of things, as into material or mental, are irrelevant.” “ Was 
Napoleon’s mind an abstraction?’ He will doubtless throw himself on 
our mercy, and tell us to have it as we please, as long as we let him know 
the rule. Probably the best convention, for English clubs at any rate, is 
_that which confines “ things ” to individual material things, and treats all 
other entities as abstractions. Things, by the way, may of course be 
imaginary—John Silver’s wooden leg is a thing, all right, for the distinction 
between reality and fancy is irrelevant to that between concrete and abstract. 
The practised rogator will not find very great difficulty in following up the 
concrete line. Does it exist ? Yes. Mineral ? Yes. A natural object ? Yes. 
Living ? No. In any particular country ? Yes. In Greece ? No. In Italy? 
Yes. A mountain ? No. A river? Yes. The Tiber ? No. The Rubicon? 
Yes. Is that all? No. The Rubicon at the moment that Julius Caesar 
crossed it? Yes. General applause. This of course is smart work, but 

_ nothing exceptional ; and Rogator was helped rather than hindered, by the 
erroneous reply that the ens, quiddity, or exquirendum still exists. But 
the world of the abstract is much more difficult to tackle, particularly 
when we give it the very wide range conceded by the English convention. 
And here perhaps I ought to mention a convention of fundamental im- 
portance, equally applicable to the concrete and to the abstract, and I 
believe, universally accepted, at any rate in Europe, namely that the 
inveniendum must be zhe something ; it cannot be a something. “ A pang 
of remorse,” “‘ a button,” “a number ” are illegitimate. The actual form 
__ of the definition does not matter. ‘‘ The bark of a dog,” “ the twinkle of a 
star ” are disallowed, but “‘ groans of despair ”’ and “‘ pills ” are admissible, 
since they mean classes—the class of all pills, the class of all groans of 
despair. A difficult problem is raised by the logically impossible. “ ‘The 
class of all numbers which are both odd and even.’ Is this admissible ? 
_ I believe that experts hold that it is ; a class which can have no member is 
the “ null-class,” familiar to logicians, and, in competent hands, perfectly 
_ guessable. A more difficult case is “‘ the class of all classes” ; but here I 
am getting out of my depth. The class of all classes contains itself, a 
circumstance said to be repugnant to philosophers. If the case should 
arise in practice, it should if possible be carried to the Lords, where we 

now fortunately have three Scottish judges. 

It is tempting to suggest that the rules of the amateur game should 
prohibit all “ classes.’”’ But this would have consequences surprising to the 
_ plainest of men, and the prettiest of misses. It would, for instance, exclude 
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“ number one,” which, as we know, on the most exalted authority, is “a 
class of similar classes ” : it would exclude such familiar topics of medita- 
tion as “ Cambridge Blues,” “the pangs of despised love,” “ pickled 
peaches,” and “‘ the conic sections.” In fact it would reduce the whole 
thing to a puerile level. Besides, there is another great difficulty about any 
such rule: who knows what is meant by a class ? Classes border on two 
other types of entity, from both of which it is difficult, at any rate for the — 
present writer, to distinguish them—groups or collections, and a certain 
kind of general ideas. Consider “‘ the Black Watch,” “ Tea,” “ The right- 
angled triangle,” ‘“‘ Nettlefold’s screws,” ‘‘ Father’s boots,” “ the people 
in this room,” ‘“‘ the letters of the alphabet.”’ If attention is directed to the 
component members of the collection, and particularly if they are regarded 
as easily countable, the class slides over into the group, as in the cases of — 
the last three examples. It would be quaint to speak of Father’s boots as a 
class. If, on the other hand, attention and emphasis point to the opposite — 
pole, to the governing ideas, and the component individuals are in the 
background, the class vanishes into the defining idea. “ Tea,” “ revenge,” 
“‘ identity ’’ may be classes, but they certainly don’t sound like it. 

It is often desirable to pursue two lines of inquiry alternatively ; one 
aiming at the direct determination of the nature of “ It,” the other a flank 
attack, seeking as it were for the home in which “ It ” lives, the pit from 
which it is dug. ‘To learn that the quarry is a something in or connected — 
with a story will carry us a long way towards discovering the grandmother © 
of Robert Bruce’s spider, or the Little Round Button on Top, or the slipper 
which Cinderella didn’t lose. ‘To know that ‘‘ It ” is defined by its place 
in a series will be a substantial help in tracking the last letter in the Bible, - 
the first bullet fired in the Peninsular War, or the largest strawberry ever 
made into jam. ‘ 

But some of our finest and most successful players regard the difficulties — 
of the systematic interrogatory as so great, that they place almost their 
whole reliance upon psycho-analysis. 1 can best illustrate this method by 
giving a few of the final moves from a very brilliant bit of play of which I~ 
was the fortunate spectator only a few weeks ago. The protagonists were — 
an eminent member of the Chancery Bar (Rogator) and, asic Proponent, i 
a scholar, whose voluminous contributions to learning have been chiefly © 
concerned with comparative mythology. When I took my seat at the ring- — 
side it had already been ascertained that “‘ It ’? was a generic idea, but not a _ 
class, that it was perpetually recurrent, and that it was connected with a 
mythological place. Q. Valhalla? A. No. Q. The Lost Atlantis? 
A. Certainly not. Q. Hades ? A. Yes. Q. Associated with the inhabitants ? — 
A. Yes. Q. Their favourite diversion? A. Oh no. Q. Their principal — 
occupation ? A. Alas! Yes; Q. Playing Clumps? . . . The reply was 
drowned in a burst of cheers. P, 
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HAYMAKING 


By GODFREY LOCKER-LAMPSON 


T was the hottest day we had had that year. How well I remember it ! 
There are such days and hours, all too few, when life seems to be 
gathered up, to be at its full ; when the spirits are buoyant, when there 
is nothing to mar the sun-kissed face of Nature, when everything con- 
spires for one brief span to make you forget death and disease and sorrow. 
It was nearly the end of our hay-making, and as the barometer was falling 


we were anxious to get it in. How hard we toiled throughout that day, from © 


early morning until past ten o’clock at night ! There were a couple of fields 


to be carried and we had only one cart and a single horse. But all the hands — 
had turned out to help, and we worked with a will, while the sun burned in — 
a cloudless sky and not a breath of wind stirred the fallen blades. The 

fields were just beyond the garden, flanking a large fish-pond and flanked — 


in turn by a wood of oak and beech carpeted with bracken and intersected — 


by mossy ways. There, at night, the owl was wont to utter its haunting 
plaint, and during the day thrush and blackbird from unseen recesses of 
dense undergrowth trilled and piped their loved, familiar song. 

What a peaceful scene it was, of field, wood, water and garden, and the 
old manor-house that had stood there for centuries until its red brick had 
paled from exposure to all the weathers of all those years ! How many hay- 
makings had it witnessed, how many more would it see ? How indifferent 
it must be to the changes of owners, of the generations, of the fortunes of 
those who lived there ! Endeared as it becomes in turn, like a beautiful 
woman to lovers who succeed one another without ever capturing her heart, 


how unemotionally must it contemplate the fever and the antics of the 


present when it remembers all the past ! 


But of such meditations the mind of the man in charge of the hay- 
making was completely free. Living in a village a few miles away, he was’ 
employed by the tenant-farmers to thatch their ricks and, in the case of — 


pie owners with a few fields, to advise and direct when the haying and 
arvesting came round. He was a tough little fellow of sixty odd years, 
with no spare flesh upon his bones, untiring, a master of his craft, 
dogmatic, incisive, unhesitating in all his opinions, and with a certain dry 
humour which all the liquor he consumed during the day could not damp. 
Recognized as an expert, his instructions were obeyed without question 


and were given in a crisp, though genial fashion, sometimes from the top of 
an enormous load, as though he were a captain shouting his orders from 


the bridge of a ship. For fifty years he had toiled in hay and other crops 


and so thick a layer of dust had become deposited on the surface of his — 
gullet that his thirst had become well-nigh unquenchable. A pint of beer 


to him was like emptying a jug of water on the Sahara. It was sucked by 


instantly and left the man as dry as ever. His efficiency was enormous. He 
was everywhere—at one moment raking the swaths into rows, then shaking 
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~ them out for a final baking, then standing on the cart to receive the loaded 
_ forks, or high upon the rick, deftly packing the hay according to its texture 


and its length. His knowledge of the weather was like his thirst, unplumbed. 
We shall have rain to-morrow, my lads ”’—and rain it did, but the hay 
was in. To my untutored vision the sky looked innocent of any watery 


_ design ; but some shade of colour near the horizon had warned him of a 


coming change, or was it perhaps the smell of the air, or the flight of the 
birds, or the incessant teasing of the flies ? These indeed seemed to be 
Swarming in unprecedented hordes, especially the horse-flies that settled 
on old Joe and bit him till they drew blood. Whenever we saw one on him 
we killed it, but the poor old horse must have suffered a good deal that day, 
as a rule quite patiently, sometimes, however, tortured beyond endurance, 
when he would furiously paw the ground or lash out distractedly with a 
hind leg. 

It was a wonderful crop that year. There had been no rain for weeks. 
In fact, it was hardly necessary to turn the hay. The sun’s powerful rays 


_ penetrated to the ground and dried it through and through, and what dew 


there was had disappeared by eight o’clock in the morning. The two fields 


_ had had a chain-harrow over them and then been rolled, so that they had 


been mown evenly and close to the ground, and Tom Brooker, with an 
assurance bred of long experience, reckoned we should get over a ton to the 


acre. There were nine of us altogether—George Smith, Jack Smith, 

Alfred Lewis, Jim Payne, Frank Tarrant, George Denman, Abel Martin, 
_ Tom Brooker and-myself. George Smith had the thews of a young ox ; 
_ Jack Smith was long and loose-limbed, with the heart of a boy ; Alfred 
: Lewis was morose, silent and efficient ; Jim Payne old and slow, but 


plodding ; Frank Tarrant a rather weakly, but willing worker ; George 


_ Denman a husky fellow and capable ; Abel Martin a newcomer ; and I 
_ myself, leading, as I had, a sedentary life for a long while, was out of 
_ condition and obliged to snatch intervals of rest from time to time. The 


hay had been cut two days previously and turned just once the day before, 


_ but so fierce was the sun that it was found unnecessary to turn it again or | 
_ make it into cocks, so we merely raked it into rows and pitched it into the 
_ cart as fast as we could, only shaking out a few patches of grass which were 
_ underneath trees and not yet quite dry. 
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How we looked forward to the intervals when from a side door in the 
old manor-house there would emerge a figure carrying a couple of jugs ! 
Every two hours or so he would cross the lawn in his shirt-sleeves, setting 


the liquor down beneath a huge oak that stood by the pond. Ten good 


_ minutes would then be allowed or perhaps a short quarter-of-an-hour and 
we would lie by the water’s edge, watching the gorgeous dragon-flies 
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darting to and fro among the reeds, their jewelled bodies aflame with 
- amethystine fire. There were a couple of kingfishers too, with a nest ina 
steep bank where the water escaped over a sluice. The eye was hardly 


swift enough to follow them as they sped and flashed across the water 
leaving in the track of memory a trail of heavenly blue. It was a pond full of 
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vitality and mystery, for in parts of it the rushes were thick and tall, the 
asylum of the moorhen and the coot and that shyest of all water-fowl, the 
little dabchick. You could hear them rustling in the reeds and thena 
head and bill would appear for a moment and again be withdrawn, and only 
the chuck of contentment or warning would tell you where they were. ‘The 
banks were honeycombed with corridors where ran the gentle water-voles, 
untimid of man, mistaken by the ignorant for common house-rats, but 
nibbling sweet herbs and grasses, clean in their habits, the little beavers of 
the English pond. And the water itself was full of life—of perch, roach, 
tench, carp and pike, and shoals of minnows. A huge jack was lord of it, 
the grizly terror of the small fry. Twenty years back his brother had been 
caught, a giant of over twenty-three pounds, and since then the survivor 
had grown still bigger until this watery domain seemed too confined a 
habitat for so great a monster. On rare occasions he would show himself, 
in very hot weather when the pond was low, swimming right across the 
middle of it from end to end, majestically, with one fin above water, 
cutting it like a prow and leaving in his track a shimmering, ever-widening 
wake. And lastly there were the swallows wheeling and eddying in miracu- 
lous flight, cleaving with their crescent shapes the torrid, scintillating air. 
All these we saw or heard as we lay beneath the great oak upon the pond’s" 
brink. Life was worth living at such moments. The peace of it was 
irresistible and the draughts of beer which freshened and sustained us" 
were like the nectar of the gods. We could have lain thus for hours. 
Indeed, it seemed hours since we had lain thus, for Nature was playing to” 
us in her most sensuous mood. Her siren strains were weakening our wills, 
lulling our energies to sleep, captivating our senses, and had it not been for — 
Tom Brooker we should almost have succumbed. This veteran was immune 
to aesthetic emotion and the artistries of life. His school were the grasses" 
of the earth and his goal the rick, and alcohol having no perceptible effect 
upon him, swallows might dip and dip in vain and Nature discover all her 
beauties unremarked, so far as he was concerned. 4 
“ Now, my lads, we’ve got to get that hay. Steady on, Jim, with the beer 
or you'll get drowned. Say, Jim, can you tell me something ? What side 
of Birley Church does the old yew grow ? ”—* What side does the old yew _ 
grow ’—Why, on the north side, Tom.”’—‘ No, it don’t, Jim, it grows on 
the outside.” —‘‘ That’s one up for you, Tom,” says Jack Smith. ‘‘ Did 
you know I once was a preacher, Tom ?” says Jim Payne—“I preached the 
first sermon ever preached in Birley pulpit ; for when the chaps carried it 
in after the church was built, I got up in it and wished ’em all good luck.”— 
“That’s one on you, Tom,” says another—The first field was now 
carried and we went on to the second, a smaller area, but the time was | 
getting on. There was not a breath of air and, although the sun was lower 
in the heaven, its beams seemed to be as powerful as ever. The old horse 
was tiring. The flies had maltreated him shamefully and we could not 
always find at once where one had settled. We were all getting tired. 
Earlier in the day we had shouted at one another and there had been much ~ 
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mutual chaff, but we now worked practically in silence. The sun was 
sinking fast, yet a great expanse of unraked hay still stretched before us. 
‘Tom Brooker was a first-rate architect. The way he packed the rick and 
built up its walls evoked our admiration. ‘‘ Now, my lads, I want a load of 
short stuff to go in the middle and then some of the long for the outside.” 
He picked his loads with care and yet with economy of time, never going 
back any distance to get inconsiderable heaps that had been left behind ; 
and this made the work of two of the rakers an ever-urgent job. They 


followed the main march of the little army and it was all they could do to 


keep up with it, for Tom was the tidiest man alive. He could not bear to 
leave anything behind. His intention was, so he said, to leave no more than 
an armful of hay on the ground when we had done—“ Just enough to fill 
your pillow-case, Jim.” Yes, it was exacting work and the draughts of beer 
began to be more frequent. It was now eight o’clock and every hour a 
couple of jugs were brought out to us and we drank standing, for there was 
no time for resting now. We were rapidly building up another stack for the 


_ second field, but it was still only halfway up. Tom now was almost silent 


_ and beer was handed to him at short intervals. The sun had set—a huge 


orb of glory that gilded our little rick and the rows of hay and the toilers. 
Along the margin of the horizon there was a greenish haze, but the firma- 


_ ment was cloudless. There was not an atom of moisture in the evening air, 


no apparent presage of change, yet Tom Brooker knew better. “ It will 
rain to-morrow, lads. Get me some of that short stuff.” I could see no 


- signs of rain in that wonderful sky, but Tom turned out to be right. That 
_ delicate apple-green spelt, so I had thought, a lovely day on the morrow, 
_ but there must have been some subtle expression that had flitted across the 
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face of the evening which had warned this old observer of the heavens, 
some minatory alternation of hues, some tenuous wisp of cloud that had 
escaped me. ; 

A collogue now took place, a brief council of war. Could the field be 


carried ? Tom Brooker put it to the meeting. Were we willing to carry on 
till after ten ? There was a moment’s silence and then Jack Smith spoke : 
“Come on, lads, let’s get it in.”” The old horse’s head was drooping low, 


_ but he was no longer tormented by the flies. My hands were blistered by 
the rake, my arms ached and my feet were sore, and we were all exhausted 
and slower in our movements than earlier in the day. It was now late 
~ evening or, rather, night. The bats had emerged from the ivy and eaves of 
_ the ancient house and were flickering round our heads as we worked. An 
_ owl started hooting in the wood near-by and the sky darkened to an 
impenetrable canopy of darkest blue. We looked like ghostly silhouettes, 
the old horse unutterably weary, but ever-patient, the wain heaped with 


_ hay and Tom Brooker on the top of it, and the silent men raking in the last 
few rows. At length three of our number dropped out as there was no 
more for them to do, then a couple more, then a sixth man, until only three 
of us were left. The last load was standing under the rick and while one 
of us tossed it up to Tom Brooker, the other cleaned up round the stack and 
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got the remainder. The final prong-full had now been taken in and we 
wished Tom good-night. He said he was going to stay for a minute or two 
longer to finish shaping the top. The ladder stood against the side and his 
bicycle leant against a fence a short distance away. I turned home, but 
when I had gone a few steps looked back. It was now night, close on eleven 
o’clock. Tom Brooker stood on the summit of the stack outlined against 
the darkling sky. A slight breeze had sprung up and a few cloudlets had 
risen above the horizon. An owl was hooting and the bats were hunting for 
their food. But there was no other sound or visible movement except the 
water of the stream tinkling into the pond. Sleep had descended upon the 
eyelids of the world and the whole landscape was in a trance. Tom Brooker 
alone was awake, packing in the hay, rounding off his rick, for he knew that 
that the rain was coming in the morning. . 
How often have I looked back upon that day in June! The whole scene 
is before me and almost every incident. The scent of the hay is in my 
nostrils and the shouts of the men in my ears. It was a midsummer-day’s 
dream. Now it is mid-winter and leaden skies hang like a pall over the _ 
dank and cheerless Earth. The woods are leafless and dripping with 
moisture and not a note is to be heard. The swallows are wheeling in other 
lands over other waters, the dragon-flies are all dead and their gemmed 
bodies turned to dust, and the lovely roses of the garden have lost their 
petals long ago. But the two ricks are there, a little darker in hue and more 
compact, thatched now and waiting to be used. I stood under the last one 
only the other evening and pulled a handful out of it, closing my eyes, and 
the scent of it brought all summer back and that golden day. I could see 
the kingfishers, and the blue sky reflected in the pond, and the loaded wain, 
and the jugs beneath the tree, and Tom Brooker alone upon the rick with 
the shadows of the summer night closing about him. | 
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THE THRENODY 


A Study in Literary Tradition 
By E. C. EWING 


I 

LEGY,” said Coleridge in a flash of intuition, “ is the form of 

poetry natural to the reflective mind,” and like a pebble irradiat- 

ing a quiet pool the observation brings glitter and movement 

to poems left silent in the wastes of time. 
Small in bulk as is elegiac poetry, of which the Threnody or pastoral 
dirge forms the chief type, it has a tradition curiously continuous, concen- 
trated and definite. There is no other whose history possesses such sym- 
metry and solidity, none where the agony of loss which afflicts the ordinary 
man is so clearly carved into an astringent literary tradition as this. The 
whole form and mood, the very manner and almost the phrasing of work 
of the periods of Lycidas, Adonais and Thyrsis are implicit in the folk 
poetry of thousands of years ago. Here erudition lights up poetry and the 
researcher forgets himself in a form familiar to Homer and Shelley, re- 


~ corded in the Old Testament and in Beowulf ; a form which became the 


joy of the Elizabethans and gave poise to Matthew Arnold, leaving in its 


_ wake a galaxy of the most lovely poems ever written. In this way elegy 


seems to be “‘ natural,” independent of the fashions that divide men. 
Indeed, in a different sense, all poetry is elegiac—all a record of what 
men have yearned to save from the wreckage of time, all an endeavour, 


3 prompted by the fact of change and death, to offset loss and accident and 


mortality. Summer and love, pulsing thoughts and sunsets are speeding 
by—dquick, save them with palette and pen. A nameless Greek poet finds, 
like Shelley, that “‘ songs are the words spoken by those who suffer ” and 
awriter on folk poetry puts the realisation of death asthe source of all art, 
of all human achievement as we know it, because : 

It shattered to pieces the dull round of the food-seeking present, and built out of 
the ruins the perception of a past and a future. It was a symbol of a human oneness 
with the coming and going of day and night, summer and winter, the rising and 
receding tide.* 


To-day as ever, it is the fact of death, the impingement of its silent riddle 


upon laughter and anger, fun and folly, that forces decisions on us, that 


makes us choose and reject and at once adore life’s spectacle the more and 


‘see its mocking unreality. 


And that, perhaps, is why, while most zsthetic forms come and go like 
so many changing suits of clothes, the Threnody has developed with some 


~ of the perfection of a natural organism, lamenting the passing of life in a 


form that endures, proffering in its own history the greatest consolation : 


* E. Martinengo-Cesaresco. The Inspiration of Death in Folk Poetry. 
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Perhaps this very woodland here 

Is lovelier than it used to be 

Because some other held it dear, 

And stood and looked from tree to tree 
And loved it long ago. 


II 


Derived froma common Greek word @p7voc, meaning lament and used 
as widely as its English equivalent, for private grief, for lyrical verse, and 
for the formal dirge, the ‘Threnody is first found embedded in that great 
mass of folk poetry which was the property of nearly all the races of the 
world and anterior in origin to the crystallisation of the European races. 
It belongs to a stage of society where song and dance were the accompani- 
ment of nearly all the events of life—work, play, victory, religious celebra- 
tion, marriage and death. It belongs to the world which has left fragments 
of labour songs, of sea shanties, of nursery games as its legacy, the world 
from which ballads originated and from whose choruses Greek drama rose. 

But of this world, only the Threnody remains as literature—a tiny frag- 
ment handed down almost independently of time. Folk song is the moun- 
tain that brought forth a mouse. 

Belonging as it does to a stage in evolution, not to a particular historical 
epoch, the popular Threnody crops up at all times and places, long before 
a long after the literary form was created in one small corner of the 
globe. 

In structure the early form scarcely varies at all from place to place. An 
inarticulate communal wail alternates, as in the ballad or labour song, © 
with the words of a leader, and the two form the familiar verse and chorus — 
form. Women are usually the mourners (either because of the matriarchal — 
form of early society or through primitive sex inferiority) though men at — 
times officiate in the case of a great hero. Rending of clothes, tearing the 
hair and day-long lamentation are the rule, and hired mourners occur from — 
an early date. | | 

The form is fully described in the Iliad, where the whole population of — 
Troy goes forth to meet Hector’s body and to mourn him, where the { 
lament is kept up all night with the usual beating of breasts and rending of 
hair, the usual rotation of leaders and throng. The words are of extreme _ 
simplicity, usually a mere narrative of grief felt by the assembled relatives. 

_ The whole form is paralleled by the Old Testament, which has several 
instances. In Samuel III, 32, it is told how: 


They buried Abner and Hebron, and the King lifted up his voice and wept at the i 
grave of Abner, and all the people wept. : 


Call for the mourning women and let them take up a wailing for us that our eyes 


In Jeremiah there is the injunction : 
may run down with tears. (IX. 17f.) 
a 


and a mention of the refrain : 


- 
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They shall not lament for him saying Ah ! my brother ! or Ah, sister, they shall 
not lament for him saying Ah ! Lord ! or Ah ! his glory ! (II Sam. xxii. 18). 


Similarly David lamented for Absalom and 


Cried out with a loud voice, “ O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom.” 
(II Sam. xviii. 33). 


In the second century A.D. both Lucian and Athenzus give accounts of 
the same ceremonial, and it persisted unchanged nearly all over Europe 
from century to century. At the end of the sixteenth century, Spenser, in 

_ his Description of the Present State of Ireland, mentions “the lamentations at 
_ theyr burialls, with dispayrfull outcryes and immoderate wailings ” and 
“theyr old maner of marying and burying . . . though the Christians 
_ have wiped out the most part of them.” Of a Yorkshire village in Eliza- 
_ bethan times it is related that ‘‘ when any dieth certaine women sing a song 
_ to the dead bodie recyting the journey that the partie deseased must go ”. 
_ Barnaby Rich in 1610 gives similar evidence and Aubrey in 1688 mentions 
“Trish howlings at funerals, also in Yorkshire within these seventy years.” 
_ In 1838 Reeners, as they were called, were heard in a remote part of Meath. 
_ They come into Synge’s Playboy of the Western World and even now 
_ they are not unknown. Scotland likewise was the scene of funeral pomp 
which in the reigns of James I and Charles II actually was the cause of 
_ laws being passed restricting expenditure. Sir Walter Scott recalls hearing 
- the familiar Lyke Wake Dirge used at a wake in his youth, and Highland 
_ funerals are a by-word to this day. : 
4 IT 


_ So far the Threnody is part of life and not of literature, the raw 
_ material of poetry, not poetry itself. Its metamorphosis came when, in 
_ the third century B.C., Theocritus made it the last great legacy of Greek 
_ poetry. Turning from the vast, jaded, decadent city that Alexandria then 
_ was, he found among the shepherds of his native Sicily that spontaneous 
- song which Andrew Lang said still flourished in his own day. From this 
_ Theocritus founded a new type of poetry. His first Idyll, the lament for 
- Daphnis, takes from this tiny island the lament that had sprung up all 
over the globe, and in one movement sets forth the form and structure of 
_ the Threnody. 

_ Actually the change was slighter than would be expected. Everything 
_ favoured this particular twist being given to the dirge. The repetition and 
refrain of the popular song were suited to the hopeless circling of an 
_ anguish which can find no escape. The shepherd life had for ‘Theocritus 
_ what it has had for most ages since—pathos, the poignancy of simplicity 
- to the sophisticated, the nostalgia that life lived close to nature brings to 
those who are inheritors of traditions and learning. By setting man in 
~ relation to nature it fell into the train of thought which death always brings. 
With the great gale we journey 

That breathes from gardens thinned, 

Borne in the drift of blossoms 

Whose petals throng the wind. 
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Buoyed on the heaven-heard whisper 
Of dancing leaflets whirled 

From all the woods that autumn 
Bereaves in all the world.* 


The pastoral tends all the time to Threnody, Threnody to pastoral, and 
that is why the pastoral lament and not the pastoral singing match won over 
Milton, Shelley and Arnold, why melancholy pervades all pastoral—Spen- 
ser’s with its blending of the changing lot of man with the changing face 
of nature ; Lodge with his feeling of man’s estrangement from returning 
seasons; Raleigh whose breath of reality dispels all Marlowe’s make- 
believe ; Shakespeare whose later pastoralism has the sadness Keats felt ; 
Mr. A. E. Housman with the same burden in his latter-day shepherd life. 
It is no accident that the ritual of early days with its mint-mark of refrain 
and verse found in the pastoral the alchemy that made it perdurable. 


IV 
From Theocritus’s day down to our own the same threads have been — 
woven and rewoven in varying patterns into the Threnody, the same imag- 
ery, phrases and cadences revived by poet after poet to express his grief. 
There is nothing else like it in poetry, for though the sedulous ape is 
always with us, lustrous, individualistic work is rarely performed in an 
exacting mould. It has been said of pastoral generally, and it can still 
more be said of the pastoral lament, that in it : 
Literary tradition penetrates everywhere, like an atmosphere, softening the 
asperities of innovation and touching the contours even of work fashioned by a 
Shakespeare or a Milton, with a halo of allusion and reminiscence.t i 


So close-knit is the tradition that historical background is unnecessary. 
to illumine developments. Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, friends in life, 
form one constellation. Virgilin Eclogues V and X uses them as models. In 
1481 the Editio Princeps of 'Theocritus was published in Milan, in 1495 ap- 
peared the Aldine Edition, including the elegies of Bion and Moschus. The 
fashion rose of elegies closely modelled on those of the three Greek poets, 
and a surfeit of imitations, written in Latin and Italian verse, appeared a . 
Italy, Spain and France. In 1531 Clement Marot published his masterpiece, _ 
the highly-polished and elaborate Lament for the Death of Madame Loyse 
de Savoye. Thereafter the form was popular in England. 

Nature is always seen in a sunny aspect—partly because out in the 
storm with Lear we are more aware of the human soul trying to fend for 
itself in a stern world than of links with Nature. q 

The subject of the poem is, in Theocritus, a herdsman, in Bion’s lament — 
for Adonis a areas divinity, but from Moschus downwards a poet con- 
ventionally treated as a shepherd—formalism, perhaps, but a device which 


* A. E. Housman, A Shropshire Lad XLII. ; 
+ C. H. Herford, Preface to English Pastorals, vi. 
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achieves truth to the idea if not the fact—the idea of man in relation to 
_ hature’s process. 


As in the communal lament, the form of the Threnody usually consists 
of verse and refrain. In the three Greek examples this is prominent, and 
though it falls out of Virgil, Marot has it in his famous lament, and so has 
Spenser in his November eclogue. Milton’s Latin Epitaphium Damonis 
has it, and where it is absent there is always a tendency to repetition which 
conveys the same feeling of the monotony of grief : 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas and hath not left his peer. 
Who would not sing for Lycidas, he knew 
Himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme. 


While in Adonais the iteration and slight variation of 
O, weep for Adonais—he is dead ! 


produce the same effect and reveal the ghost of the old refrain. Thrysis 


_ skewise abounds with words echoed time after time, though its subtler 


music makes quotation difficult. 
The Threnody opens conventionally either with a brief introduction 


_ giving the setting and occasion and putting the poem in motion, or by 


breaking right into the dirge. The former method is adopted by Theocritus 


in the first Idyll, by Virgil in Eclogue V, by Marot, by Spenser in the 


November Eclogue, Pope in Pastorals IV and V, and Gay in his “‘ Friday.” 
The latter is followed by Moschus and Bion, Virgil in Eclogue X, Milton 
in Lycidas, Shelley in Adonats and Arnold in Thyrsis. 
All the natural world is made to mourn for the subject of the poem. 
In Theocritus : 
For him the jackals, for him the wolves did cry ;_ for him did even the lion out of 
the forest lament.* 


Similarly in Moschus III (10 ff.); Bion I (29-39) ; Virgil, Eclogue V (19-31) ; 
and Watson’s Meliboeus, one of the best of the Elizabethan season : ~ 


Now in the fields each corn hang down his head, 
Since he is gone that weeded all our corn. 


Animals come and mourn in almost every instance ; shepherds come 
with their meed of woe ; fauns, satyrs, Pan and other deities of wood and 
field, throng round the dead in Greek Threnody, and are taken over by 
Spenser, Watson and later English writers. Flowers are strewn on the 


_* grave from Bion I downwards : 


Cast on him garlands and blossoms : all things have perished in his death, yea all 
the flowers are faded.t 


and this motive finds its climax in one of the most beautiful passages in 


Lycidas (133-145). 
* Tdyil, I, 71-83. + Bion I, 68-78 
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The fatalism of folk poetry lingers on in the Threnody. In Theocritus 
the death of Daphnis rouses no revolt. Likewise in Arnold and Shelley ; 
As long as skies are blue and fields are green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 
Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow.* 


Usually the inevitable question is wrung from the poet—why was his 
friend allowed to die, what bewildering scene do we survey ? Death is so 
much out of the course of nature that all things are reversed because of it. 
Theocritus bids : 


Now violets bear, ye brambles, ye thorns bear violets ; and let fair narcissus bloom 
on the boughs of juniper ! Let all things with all be confounded—from pines let 
men gather pears, for Daphnis is dying.t 


So do Moschus and Bion and Virgil in Eclogue V : 


Grandia saepe quibus mandavimus hordea sulcis, 
Infelix lolium et steriles nascuntur avenae ; 

Pro molli viola, pro porpurea narcissa, 

Carduus et spinis surgit paliuris acutis. 


Likewise Spenser and Watson : 


Low in the woods let night ravens croak by daie, 
And gladles owles shrike out and vultures grone, 


and Shelley in Adonais. 
Life is ultimately a riddle, and beneath the grace and fancifulness, the 
sunlit beauty and melodious cadences of the Threnody lurk deep bewilder- — 


ment and anguish. Little enough perhaps in Theocritus, who turns back 
to the present, but some in Moschus III] : 


Ah me, when the mallows wither in the garden, and the green parsley, and the 
curled tendrils of the anise, on a later day they live again, and spring in another 
year ; but we men, we, the great and mighty, or wise, when once we have died, in 


hollow earth we sleep, gone down into silence ; a right long, and endless, and un- 
awakening sleep} 


In Spenser’s elegies on Sir Philip Sidney : 


O greedie envious heav’n, what needed thee to have 
Enricht with such a jewell this unhappie age ; 
To take it back again so soon ! 


LED OLE Lg. igh OLEAN A 


and in Adonais and Thyrsis. 
The idea of resurrection after death enters faintly into Bion’s rather 
complex thought, though Theocritus has none of it, and it has a place in 
Virgil’s Fifth Eclogue. : 
Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi 
Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis.§ 


* Adonais XXI. + I, 131-6. 100-104. § 1,145. 
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And it is present, sometimes colouring the whole tradition, in all the Eng- 
lish examples. 

The main strands can be traced from poem to poem, woven into new 
patterns all somehow illustrating the same story. The Greek instances are 
practically distinct in phrasing, though they utilise all the conventions des- 
cribed. Virgil adopts much, but has his own atmosphere, but not until we 
come to the English treatment do we find that endless reweaving which is 
so fascinating and characteristic, but bafHlingly hard to describe in small 

- compass. 

After the exuberance of Elizabethan imitations, Lycidas shows for the 
first time real capacity to bring classical models into solution with new con- 
ceptions and to achieve unity of effect. Its opening is reminiscent of 
that of Bion I. Line 15 “‘ Begin then, sisters of the sacred well ”’ recalls 

_ the refrain in Theocritus Idyll 1: 


Begin, ye Muses dear, begin the pastoral song | 
~ and Moschus III : 
Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 
In 25ff the narrative style of : 
For we were nursed upon the self-same hill. . . . 


recalls Bion I, 7 ff. : 

a Low on the hills is lying the lovely Adonis . . .; 
_ 1 37-49 - 
% But O the heavy change now thou art gone .. .. 
| suggests Moschus III 3-7 : 


Now all ye green things mourn, and now ye groves lament him, ye flowers now 
in sad clusters breathe yourselves away. Now redden ye roses in your sorrow. . . . 


: In 50 ff the famous : 
: Where were ye nymphs, when the remorseless deep . . . 


traces its pedigree from Theocritus Idyll I 66-69 : 


Where, ah ! where were ye when Daphnis was languishing ; ye Nymphs, where 
were ye? By Peneus’s beautiful dells, or by dells of Pindus ? for surely ye dwelt 
not by the great stream of the river Anapus, nor on the watch-tower of Etna, nor by 
the sacred water of Acis. 


_ through Virgil, Eclogue Xo ff: 

;, Quae nemora, aut qui vos saltus habuere, puellae 
Y Naides, indigo cum Gallus amore peribat ? 

4 Nam neque Parnasi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonie Aganippe. 


~ 


Then, after a passing reference to the close of Virgil Eclogue X, he mounts 


7 


on his own pinions, but returns in lines 134 ff : 
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Call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells, and flowerets of a thousand hues .. . 
And strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 


to Bion I 75-76, which the whole passage from 134 to 151 uses as a spring- 
board. 
Then his “ Doric Lay ” (190) after an exultant passage faintly fore- 
shadowed in Moschus and Bion, glances at Moschus III 96 “ he knows the 
Dorian lay” and the concluding couplet may have the shadow of Bion’s 
conclusion thrown over it : 
Cease, Cytherea, from thy lamentations, to-day refrain from thy dirges. ‘Thou 
must again bewail him, again must weep for him another year. 


Adonais plays subtler variations on the melody handed down. To 
Theocritus it owes little, to Bion and Moschus much, and in particular to 
the elements in Bion’s elegy which are least Greek, the note of passionate 
frenzy caught from Eastern sources. It opens with a very close adaptation 
of Bion I1 ff | 


Woe, woe for Adonis, he hath perished, the beauteous Adonis, dead is the 
beauteous Adonis, the Loves join in the lament. 
then characteristically goes its own way. ‘The second stanza opens with 
the interrogation familiar in Theocritus, Virgil, Milton. 
Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he lay .. . 

but again breaks away. In the third, 


He is gone where all things wise and fair 
Descend’. .. 


? 


is modelled on Bion I 55: 
All lovely things drift down to thee. 


The fourth finds in Moschus III 71 f a model for the comparison of Keats 
and Milton : 5 


Of old didst thou lose Homer, that sweet mouth of Calliope. 


and for the introduction of the procession of poets. . 

The thronging of “ the passion-winged ministers of thought ” in stanzas - 
IX and XIII echoes Bion 79-85. 
The Loves change their sex in translation, but Bion gives sources fo! 
‘One . . . fans him with her moonlight wings,” “ one washed his ligh’ 


limbs,” “ another cut her profuse locks,” and “* another would break her 
bow and winged reeds.” | : 


Stanza XIV is a development of Moschus III 65 ff : ' 


All the gifts of the Muses, herdsman, have died with thee, the delightful kisses 
of maidens, the lips of boys ; and woeful round thy tomb the loves are weeping. 


The opening of XV also follows Moschus III closely though 
elaborates extensively. 
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In stanza XVI-XVII the passage : 


To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so dear . . . 
Soaring and screaming round her empty nest. . . 


is modelled on Moschus III 37-49. Stanzas XVIII-XX inclusive are an 
_ elaboration of Moschus III gg-107 already quoted (Ah, me, when the 
mallows wither &c. In XXII: 


Slake in thy heart’s core, 
A wound more fierce than his, with tears and sighs. 


_ is an obvious paraphrase of Bion 16 f. : 


“ A cruel wound on his thigh hath Adonis, but a deeper wound in her heart 
doth Cytherea bear.” 


_ XXVI opens with an almost literal translation of Bion I 42 ff : 

Abide with me, Adonis, hapless Adonis abide, that this last time of all I may 
possess thee, that I may cast myself about thee. . . . Awake, Adonis, for a little 
while, and kiss me yet again, the latest kiss ! Nay kiss me but a moment, but the 
lifetime of a kiss, till from thine inmost soul into my lips, into my heart, thy life- 
breath ebb, and till I drain thy sweet love-philtre, and drink down all thy love. 
This kiss will I treasure, even as thyself, Adonis, since, ah ill-fated, thou art fleeing 
far, Adonis, and art faring to Acheron, to that hateful king cruel, while wretched I 
yet live, being a goddess, and may not follow thee ! 


In the following stanza : 
Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 
Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the unpastured dragon in his den ? 


_ recalls Bion I 60 f : 
For why, ah overbold, didst thou follow the chase, and being so fair, why wert 
thou thus overhardy to fight with beasts ? 


In stanza XXX “‘ The mountain shepherds came” has its source in 
-'Theocritus I 80 : 

a The neatherds came, and the shepherds ; the goatherds came. 

and in XXXVI: . 
; Our Adonais has drunk poison. . . 

comes direct from Moschus : | 

| Poison came, Bion, to thy mouth, thou didst know poison. To such lips as thine 


did it come, and was not sweetened ? What mortal was so cruel that could mix 
poison for thee, or who could give thee the venom that heard thy voice id 


_ The soaring latter part is new to the Threnody, but the very fact that it 
rises naturally out of the old lament is eloquent. te 

_ In Thyrsis the tradition is less tangible, more a matter of spirit and 
‘suggestion than of body and fact. It is an elusive reminiscent fragrance, a 
(Es ei 8 ch a a cD I IE STRELA 
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translation of a mood as much as of words and conventions. The pastoral 
convention is there : 

Here, too, our shepherd pipes we first essayed. 

Ah me ! this many a year 

My pipe is lost, my shepherd’s holiday. 


The refrain thins down to a tendency to repeat words and phrases, old 
allusions are given an English context and the old trains of thought turn 
up in new contexts. The verse : 

She herself had trod Sicilian fields, 

She knew the Dorian water’s gush divine . . . 


is obviously related to Moschus’s : 


And she too is Sicilian, and on the shores by Aetna she was wont to play, and she 
knew the Dorian strain. 


just as later in the poem : 
For there thine earth-forgetting eyelids keep 
The morningless and unawakening sleep 


‘ 


is based on the “ right long, and endless, and unawakening sleep ” of 
Moschus III, 103 f. And the vague “‘ boon Southern country ” resembles 
the fancy which closes Moschus’s lament—that the sweetness of Bion’s 
song will induce Persephone to release him—-“‘ As once to Orpheus’s 
sweet minstrelsy she gave Eurydice to return with him, even so will she 
send thee too, Bion, to the hills.” 4 
Prof. J. W. Mackail’s lament for Arnold Toynbee carries on the closely- 
bound tradition. Its opening echoes Sappho’s last poem. It repeats the 
familiar see-saw of acceptance and revolt, recalls Helen’s lament in the 
Iliad, and follows the mourning voices from Rome to English singers o: 
“some dirge of Lycidas or Astrophel.” | 
V ; 
What about the treatment of the theme ? How does it change ? 
Theocritus holds an easy balance. Life and nature are to be enjoyed in 
the spirit of a fastidious guest, death is the spoil-sport. Bion brings in a 
note of frenzied revolt, Moschus a foretaste of modern pantheism. To 
Virgil the pastoral is remoter ; the storm-centre lies elsewhere in life: 


Iam neque Hamadryades nec carmina nobis 
Ipsa placent ; ipsae rursum concedite, silvae. 


Milton, as the culminating point of a mass of fanciful, elaborate, sugar- 
candy Elizabethan pastoral, is austere, firm, a corrective, formal as Eliza- 
bethan classicism was formal, powerful but lacking that plangent violin- 
note of the loved and lost. : 

Shelley does not lament Keats. In a form that had served to bewail young 
oe after young poet dead in life’s heyday he mourns the youthful, unearth- 

, secret spirit of poetry. Into every borrowed motive he drives an electric 
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spark of his own, and makes it appear as though the Threnody had 


_ unwittingly handed down from antiquity the secret of the Romantic 


Revival. It seems, when he brings his new sensitised conception of the 
natural world to light, as though the pastoral were the genius in the bottle. 

Arnold too has his own contribution to make. His is a return to reality 
as close as that of Theocritus. There is a close correspondence to Greek 


_ work, but the whole motive is played on an English instrument. With a 


curious, intimate intensity Arnold turns back to the English countryside, 


_ whose loveliness remains, whatever else happens. 


VI 
In the ‘Threnody one line of Greek influence is isolated, seen with a 
clarity and simplicity rarely found in a world where behind the conscious 
torch-bearers stand forgotten thousands who have felt and transmitted 


_ influences. But here we reverse Plato’s process, and see a tradition written 
_ up in smaller letters and in a smaller space than elsewhere. We see sympathy 


and fellowship in feeling and workmanship, see how men can be drawn 


_ together by the love of a beautiful form as by the love of a beautiful statue 


_ or painting. 


But what of the future ? Impossible to say, except that it is unlikely 


_ that there will ever be such a recrudescence of classical imitations as 
_in Elizabeth’s day, and that modern nature poetry has brought Pastoralism 
into solution with a theory of the universe. 


In the work of Mr. A. E. Housman the Threnody seems in the very 


4 process of dispersal. Everything that formed its compact unity exists 
_ separately in his work—the tingling gusto for the present day, animal 


acquiescence in life, sensitiveness to nature’s indifference, sympathy, 
_ beauty and mockery. Like Theocritus, he is a scholar using pastoralism 


at a remove, not a Burns talking of his own environment. But though his 
degree of realism is the same as Theocritus’, he uses shepherd life with 


a difference. The wheel has come full cycle, and the reverse side of peasant 


‘ 
: 
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life comes to the fore—the stickiness of the clay to which the sodden boot 


clings in the raw, stark morning; the dull inertia of waking to labour ; the 
brutality of humanity in a world it can neither control nor enjoy; the 


deadly monotony that saps hope; the blind clutch at joy and dogged 


endurance of pain. Say 
But beneath revolt, misery, joy, the burden of his poetry is still the 


heart-rending poignancy of a world speeding men irrevocably to death : 


The lofty shade advances, 

I fetch my flute and play : 
Come, lads, and learn the dances 
And praise the tune to-day, 
To-morrow, more’s the pity, 
Away we both must hie, 

To air the ditty 
~ And to earth I. 
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The central experience in all life is that of death. More than love, more 
than beauty or truth, it sears its way into our souls, and only with its 
disillusion, with the ultimate, stark recoil on ourselves as our sole resource 
do love and beauty and truth become more than sparkling bubbles to 
chase in the sunlight. 

Here cluster the great tragedies of the world: here too that curious, 
wayward microcosm, the Threnody. Never to see Spring or dawn again, 
never to drink the smell of earth into our lungs or watch the moonlight 
shiver across the sea—these are the things it will be worst to lose. A spray 
of withering buttercups can craze us with the ultimate mystery, and sunlight 
glare on a death-bed with the final horror of universal indifference to 
human fate. Not even the Agamemnon or Hamlet can plunge further 
than that. 

“‘ We never get used to death,” said Sir Walter Raleigh once, “‘ if we did 
it would mean that we were not ourselves alive.”’ A paradox that, but oddly 
true. Dim hands fluttering round mythical pyres; bewildered, savage 
eyes glazed in fear ; unknown voices howling their woe in some half-for- 
gotten ritual—they are all within us still. For the Threnody, caught into 
poetry by the chances of history and the choice of a dozen poets, is part 
of our very being. All that it says is implicit in the shadow that rounds our 
lives. A tenuous, unbroken golden thread, it ripples down the shaggy 
fabric of history, and, either in its traditional form or in a new pattern, its" 
truth will flicker in and out of poetry as long as men live. It may retain a 
structure as richly brocaded as Milton’s, or it may be reconstituted, like 
Mr. Housman’s work, or like the magnificently stark new pastoralism | 
of Mr. T. F. Powys. That will not matter. ‘‘ Remember,” said the 
courtly Lyly, “ that greene grass must turn to dry hay. When you sleep 
you are not sure to wake ; and when you rise, not certaine to lye down ; 
looke you never so hie, you needs must lie levell with you feete.”’ , 


| 


| 
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THE VERTUE MANUSCRIPTS 


By I. A. WILLIAMS 


| HE Walpole Society has before now been mentioned in the pages 
of ‘THE Lonpon Mercury as a learned Society which, by the 
enthusiasm and self-sacrifice of those scholars who manage its 
affairs, gives its members an astonishingly rich return for the 
guinea which is its annual subscription. Year by year, since its foundation 


_ in IgII, a quarto volume, carefully and learnedly written, and nobly illus- 


trated, has been printed, such as no commercial publisher could have 
dreamed of publishing under at least three guineas. And this series of 
publications, devoted to the study of painting, sculpture and allied arts in 
Britain, is not only a mine of pleasure for the dilettante, but is composed 
of articles which present new material, and really advance those studies 
with which they are concerned. 

This Society’s eponym—it is perhaps scarcely necessary to explain— 
is Horace Walpole, and from its inception one of the intentions has been to 


_ publish, in their original form, the manuscript notebooks of George 


Vertue—notebooks which were the source from which Walpole himself 
compiled the four volumes of his Anecdotes of Painting in England which 
were published between 1762 and 1780. Of this task a beginning has now 
been made in the recently issued eighteenth volume of the Society’s 
publications, and it is intended to devote alternate volumes entirely to 
these manuscripts, until the whole of them have been printed. In two 


years, then, after another miscellaneous volume has appeared, we may 


expect a further instalment of Vertue’s notebooks ; but, in the meantime, 
the occasion of the printing of the first part of them is so important an 
event in the history of the study of British art that it merits an article to 
itself. 

George Vertue was born in London, in the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 


Fields, in the year 1684. Among his papers he left two drafts of his own 


5 


autobiography, and with these (after certain preliminary editorial contribu- 


tions) volume 18 of the Walpole Society opens. His parents, we learn, were 


- “rather honest than opulent ” (a delightful anticipation of the ‘‘ poor but 
honest ” of so many moral tales!), and he was given “ propper school 


r 
“7 


learning ;” this, however, cannot have been very considerable, if ore is 
to judge from his prose style, which, besides often being extremely confused 


as an expression of meaning, approaches the chaoticin spelling, punctuation 


iv 
1 
; 
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and grammar. After this schooling Vertue was apprenticed to a French- 
man, working in London, 
who chiefly practized Engraving of Silver plate &c. Ornaments, Coats of Armes in 
which profession he at this time had the top reputation of any in Town. and had 
the most profitable imployments in his way. but by his want of oeconomy. or 
irregular extravagancies, became insolvent and returned to France (from whence 
he came.) and left his pupil to return to his parents after three or four years servitude 


to him. 
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Incidentally this passage illustrates some of the peculiarities of Vertue’s 
punctuation, which is faithfully adhered to by the Walpole Society (as is 
right and proper), though I do not promise always to reproduce it exactly 
in any further extracts that may be included in the present article. 

After being thus left stranded part way through his time, young Vertue 
worked at home for a couple of years, and then became a pupil to Michael 
van der Gucht (1660-1725), a native of Antwerp,who had settled in London ~ 
about the year 1690 and lived there until his death. Van der Gucht’s work 
is familiar to us to-day in the many book-illustrations which he engraved, 
and under him Vertue made good progress, so that in 1709 he was able to 
set up for himself. Of Vertue’s career, and success, as an engraver, it is 
not the purpose of this essay to write. His engravings are well-known, 
particularly his reproductions of portraits. It will perhaps be enough to 
mention two examples of his work that have long been on my own book- — 
shelves—the portrait frontispieces to two of the handsomest quarto 
volumes of this period—the 1723 edition of the Works of John Sheffield, | 


Duke of Buckingham, and the 1729 edition of Waller’s Works, edited by _ 


Elijah Fenton. Both of these plates are after Sir Godfrey Kneller, and since | 
the books containing them are common enough, and are to be found in ~ 
most libraries of English poetry, these may be allowed to stand as con- — 
veniently accessible specimens of Vertue’s skill in his art. 

Our present business, however, is with Vertue as an antiquary, rather 
than as an artist. For eminent as he was in his profession, his work as the 
first compiler of the history of art in England, the first recorder of thousands ~ 
of facts, the knowledge of which would otherwise have perished utterly, — 
gives him a distinction which, purely as an engraver, he could never have ~ 
attained. 

Vertue’s great ambition was to write a history of painting in England, 
and for more than forty years—from 1713 until his death in 1756—he 
accumulated materials for this work. Any scrap of information he could 
gather about any artist—painter, carver, sculptor, limner, engraver or 
what-not—whether British or foreign by birth, he wrote down in his note- 
books, usually with the name of his informant, and whenever possible he 
verified what he had been told from some other source. Often he found 
that his information was incorrect, and then we find the terse marginal note, 
“‘ false ’’—and sometimes, it is to be confessed, our sense of the picturesque 
leads us to regret the exact conscience of the historian, as in the instance of 
the story of the painter, Closterman, who painted the Duke of Marl-— 
borough’s children : 

It had happen’d the Dutchess & Closterman cou’d never agree about the picture 
of the children. Thus said the Duke then to Closterman :—‘ I have taken more 
pains to reconcile my wife & you together than ever I did to fight a battle.” : 


This—noted on the authority of Closterman’s friend and fellow-painter 

Tiburin—has an air of verisimilitude about it, so that one is a little grieved 
to find it scrapped by Vertue’s annotation, ‘“‘ False. Mr. Russel.”? More-_ 
over, it is curious to observe that Horace Walpole was evidently so much - 
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tickled with the anecdote that he reproduced it, without any suggestion 


_ that it was spurious, in his Anecdotes, whence it has been copied into the 


Dictionary of National Biography, and, no doubt, into countless other 
works of reference. Thus does the apocryphal gain circulation ! 

For collecting material for his projected book Vertue was especially 
well-placed. He had, as a successful engraver, excellent opportunities for 
knowing artists of all kinds, and he seems to have made a point of making 
the acquaintance of his older contemporaries, and of getting from them 
facts and traditions about the still earlier generation of artists whom they, 
in their young days, knew. Secondly, he had many patrons among the 
more cultivated members of the aristocracy, and with these—since he 
seems to have been a man of upright behaviour and agreeable personality— 
he was on excellent terms ; one could, indeed, guess that this would be so 
from the naive account that he has left of his own character (and, inci- 
dentally, appearance) : 


. . . his person was rather middle size than short—of shape neither gross nor 
small . . . his face round his features regular & aspect rather grave than light, his 
behaviour respectfull, descent to all that knew him and ever the most humble 
servant to the meanest of all his acquaintance. 


In consequence he was readily given access to works of art in private 


collections, and on many occasions toured England with one or other of his 


_ patrons—particularly with Lord Oxford—visiting the great country houses, 
_ making artistic inventories of what he found there, and recording any 


traditions there might be about the authorship of paintings and sculptures. 


_ Moreover, being, as he tells us, “at times . . . much addicted to the 


practice and Study of Water Colours,” he made a special point of making 


copies, in that medium, of any portraits of artists that he saw. These, 


however, have disappeared, and are lost except in so far as they were 


: engraved to illustrate Walpole’s Anecdotes. 


Vertue’s great History of Painting in England was never written, and 


one may guess that his evident lack of skill in authorship, as well as the 
_antiquary’s constant itch to amass more, and still more, facts before 
venturing into print, led him to postpone from week to week, and from 


__ year to year, the effort of putting into final shape his great mass of material. 


<= 


In any event he died without tackling his job, and by a singularly happy 


chance his widow sold his manuscript notebooks for £50 to Horace Walpole 


_ who was about the most suitable man then living to possess them. As 


J 
: 
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has already been said, Walpole concocted his Anecdotes—and very well he 
did it—from Vertue’s manuscripts, which remained among the Strawberry 
‘Hill collections until the famous auction sale of 1842, when the majority 
of them were bought by Thorpe, the bookseller, who catalogued them, 
with the result that they were sold to private collectors, chiefly to Dawson 
Turner (1775-1858) the antiquary and botanist. At Turner’s sale in 1859 
his thirty-one volumes of Vertue manuscripts were bought by the British 


- Museum, which had previously acquired three other volumes, sold by 


“J 
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Thorpe to other customers. Yet another volume is the property of Edin- 
burgh University. So, though a few of the manuscripts are still missing, 
the great bulk of Vertue’s material has—by a series of lucky chances— 
survived, and it is this that the Walpole Society has now set about printing. 

The task, it is perhaps worth stressing, is no mere piece of pedantry. 
That Walpole’s Anecdotes was a good piece of work does not take away 
from the importance of his sources, and does not mean that he extracted 
everything of value from them, or that his interpretation of a not always 
very clear writer was invariably correct. Therefore access to Vertue’s 
notes, as he left them, is of great importance ; and, further than that, there 
is the fun of being able to know at first hand an amusing and lovable 
character, and of being in a position to appreciate the spirit in which he 
went about his researches and compilations. 

For connected reading Vertue has his disadvantages. In the first place, © 
he never put his writings into final shape, and what he has left us is only the 
raw material for a book. And in the second place, even had he completed - 
his work, his lack of skill as a man-of-letters would probably have pro- 
duced an indifferent literary result. But his notes, being only notes, have 
the spontaneity, the informality, as well as the mass of curious information, - 
necessary to make very excellent “ dipping ” indeed. To read solidly 
through even the two manuscripts (he began them in 1713 and 1721 
respectively) that make up the present volume, is slightly fatiguing, though © 
—experto crede—it can be done. But to dip through them, scenting 
through likely looking pages in search of odd pieces of information—_ 
“‘remarkables ” was Vertue’s own word—is both entertaining and in- 
forming ; one learns, in a zig-zag, hap-hazard way, about the subject in 
hand ; and one also has the pleasure of the company of George Vertue, a 
man “‘ simple, modest, and scrupulous,” as Walpole wrote of him, and an 
agreeable companion. 4 

To what a varied and curious gathering of persons does he introduce one! — 
How odd, egotistical, unpractical and unbalanced many of these painters — 
were ! Here, for example, is one story that Vertue tells : : 

Simon Verelst painted flowers principally, but being encourag’d by the Duke 

Buckingham set to face-painting, but was stiff & laborious therefore succeeded not. 

Ld, Chancellor Shaftsbury sent for him to paint his picture. He came before the 

Chancellor with his hat on, the Chanclor. ask’d him if he knew before whom he was, 

he answer’d Yes, that he was Ld. Chalr. Shaftsbury. Wherefore then did he not 

use him with the respect owing to him ? He answer’d asking the Chanclor. if he 
knew who he was. He answered Verelst painter. Then sd. Verelst, His Majesty _ 
can at any Time make a Chancellor, but he cou’d not make a Verelst. | 


Very true, perhaps, but hardly the way to propitiate a patron—or indeed 
anyone with whom he hoped to do business—so that it is not surprising to 
read that “‘ Greenhill afterwards was sent for by the Ld. Chancellor, and 
drew his picture, a whole lenght.” 4d 

Another queer character, to whom Vertue introduces us, is Abraham 
Simmonds, “ excellent modeller in Wax, particularly the likeness or 
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portraiture of Persons.” This artist has the added interest of having been 
omitted altogether by Walpole, as was also (save for one brief reference) 
his brother, ‘Thomas Simmonds, engraver in the Mint, who worked during 
the Commonwealth and the earliest years of Charles II’s reign. Of Abraham, 
Vertue gives the following account, which seems worth quoting almost in 


full: 


Abraham Simmonds . . . was a Learned Ingenius Man: . . . he had Travell’d 
abroad & was in great esteem with the Queen of Sweden. King Charles the second 
satt to him for his picture [7.e. in wax] which he performed so much to the Kings 
Satisfaction that he presented him with a hundred guineas for it. The Duke of 
York desired to sitt to him whose picture he did, & very well. The Duke desired of 
Simmonds to know what he should give him. He told his Grace that the King gave 
him a hundred guineas. But for me says the Duke I think 40 guineas will be 
sufficient. Simmonds takes the Moddel into his hands to look on it again, & with his 
thumbs Squeezes it into a lump and defact it intirely at which the Duke was highly 
offended, & said he was an impudent fool. But this Simmonds valued not any- 
bodyes humor or reflections. He was a perfect Cynic, so remarkable that his dress 
behaviour life & conversation, was all of a piece. Wearing a long beard no clean 
linning. Went on pattins. In the streets was often hooted after by the boys. He 
went to Nimnegen in Holland with Sre. Wm. Temple. While there at his lodging 
he was servd an unlucky trick. Being used to stay out late at night his landlord . . . 
would not sett up for him. However one night he came to his lodging, & was 
knocking & disturbing the people to lett him in. The woman of the house woud not 
lett him in nor let her husband. But talking to Symmonds out of the window as the 
Man seemed to have some compassion for him, told him he woud get a Cord, & let 
that down, to help him in at the window. Simmons finding a baskett ty’d it fast to 
the cord, & got in to it. The Landlord drew it up about halfway, & fastn’d it to 
the bar of the Window, & there left poor Symmonds, to lodge till next morning, & 
thus got rid of their ‘Tenant. 

His Moddels were mostly done in wax, sidefaces, as Coins or Meddals, he was 
so very Testy, that upon the least fault said to be in his works, when he had done the 
face of any Nobleman or Lady, he would instantly deface it & go away. This 
Abraham Simmonds lived many years after his brother, was a little Man, in his 
younger days very Genteel, but afterwards, intirely Careless (sayd to be caus’d by 
his imagining the Queen of Sweden was in love with him, but neglected him) and 
believd that all the world ought to respect him for his meritt ; & that outward 
appearance, modish dress, cleanliness, were unnecessary to Engenious men. His 
picture was painted by several of the most eminent painters of his Time. Sr. 
P. Lilly, Sr. Godfry Kneller, &c. 


_ In that rather long quotation I have altered Vertue’s punctuation slightly, 
put I have not changed his spelling, which has the merit, incidentally, of 


SS 


_ showing us how we ought to pronounce Sir Peter Lely’s name. 


Abraham Simmonds was omitted altogether by Walpole, who also cut 


out much of the detail in the account given of Henry Tilson, a portrait 
_ painter and another unhappy man, though he did not exclude him entirely. 


It may, therefore, be useful to quote both Walpole’s and Vertue’s accounts 


of this artist, as an example of Walpole’s editorial method—but not 
Perithout reminding the reader that Walpole had the whole of Vertue’s 
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manuscripts before him when he wrote, and not merely the two now 
printed by the Society. Here is what Walpole tells us: 

Henry Tilson was grandson of Henry Tilson, Bishop of Elphin, born in York- 
shire, and who died in 1655. Young Henry was bred under Sir Peter Lely ; after 
whose death he went to Italy in company with Dahl, and stayed seven years, 
copying the works of the best masters with diligence. He succeeded in portraits, 
both oil and crayons, and was likely to make a figure, when he grew disordered in 
his senses and shot himself at the age of 36. He was buried at St. Dunstan’s in the 
West. He painted his own portrait two or three times ; once with a pencil in his 
hand leaning on a bust. Behind it was written H. Tilsona. Roma, 1687. He drew 
a large family-picture of his father, mother, a younger brother, a sister, and himself. 
Dahl gave Tilson his own picture, inscribed behind ‘‘ Memoria per mio caro amico” 
Henrico Tilson, fatto Roma, 1686.” 


Compare with this Vertue’s original note in the 1713 manuscript—so much 
more diffuse, and not containing all the facts recorded by Walpole, but 
also giving a great deal of information, and of characterisation, that Wal- 
pole left out : } 


Mr. Henry Tilson Painter was a scholar of Sr. Peter Lillys. After he came{from 
him he met with encouragement & distinguisht himself to be then the forwardest 
young painter of his school. Afterwards he went to Rome (1685) in company with 
Mr. Dahl, & there liv’d for seaven years, & came back with Mr. Dahl. He was a 
very modest open hearted man, & (unwisely in the Main) recommended every 
where and to every body Mr. Dahl as a most engenious Painter, at the same time 
wanted business himself, & the being away 7 Years had mostly lost all his first’ 
Friends, or acquaintances. Tho’ his meritt appeared, yet the other with his com- 
mendation turn’d the eyes of people from him. However one Mrs. Green a woman > 
of great wealth & Interest became his patroness & recommended Mr. Tilson every 
where & procurd him a deal of Business & by her repeated Favours and Civilities 
he became enamoured with her, & perswaded himself without speaking tofher, or 
even by Letter or Friend, that she must needs have an affection for him, he being a 
Batchelor. He made her a present of his Picture painted purposely by himself, _ 
which she receivd very obligingly. From this he concluded he had gaind her 
affections. Some little time after when he went to see she had worked with the 
needle some caps which she designed for a relation of hers. This Mr. ‘Tilson seeing 
& commending extremely, she thought woud be to him an acceptable present in — 
return for the Picture, these she sent with some curious Indian handkerchiefs, 
which present he took; as tho’ she meant not to beholden to him, & at the same 
time he with a far fetch’t inuendo, told my Author [i.e. informant] & some other 
Friends, that he coud suppose nothing else but that she sent those handkerchiefs’ 
to hang him in & the caps to put over his eyes. They then perceiv’d that this must — 
[proceed from] a distemper’d brain, & they strove to divert it. Finding that he had 
never open’d the affair to the Gentlewoman, they resolv’d to see him often & get 
him in company to move this Frenzy (he was sometime beforehand uneasy in his 
mind). But in a few days he prevented their designs by shooting himself ,dead _ 
(he retird into his Closett, & with a pistol shot thro’ the heart, aged about 36) to 
the great regret of his Friends & surprise of his Patroness, who suspected nothing 
of his concerns. ”I'was not this Lady alone, but his other affairs, not going as he 
wisht, he having often declared that his misfortunes [were too] many for him to go 


thro’. Mr. Thomas Hill pictor. 
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One cannot help feeling, after reading that, that one knows a good deal 
_ about Tilson’s character, and that Thomas Hill knew intimately the story 
_ that Vertue noted from him. Of Tilson’s work I believe that scarcely 
anything is known to-day. He is, however, of some interest to us just now, 
as he is one of the possible authors of a recently discovered English portrait 
_ drawing, signed by a monogram which may be H.T., which was discussed 
by Mr. C. H. Collins Baker in the May number of The Connoisseur. 
It must not be imagined, from the extracts (and, had space allowed, they 
might have been many more) which have been chosen to illustrate this 
_ article, that all Vertue’s notes relate to minor or forgotten craftsmen. The 
great men are here too. Holbein, Vandyke, Lely, and Kneller are here, 
and among other things that we learn is the extremely interesting fact that 
Rembrandt lived at Hull (where he painted “ several gentlemen and sea 
faring mens pictures ”’) for sixteen or eighteen months. This is recorded 
_ upon the evidence of the elder Marcellus Laroon, ‘“‘ who in his youth knew 
Rembrandt at York.’ Famous works of art, too, appear in these pages, 
_among them the Raphael cartoons, and the Wilton Diptych. And there are 
notes about portraits of Cromwell, Shakespeare, Milton, Sir Philip Sidney 
and many other famous men. It is often, however, about the lesser artists, 
men whose work has sometimes gone quite out of knowledge (though 
_ scholarship may be expected to rediscover some, at least, of it) that Vertue 
writes most fully and most interestingly ; which may be allowed to stand 
_ for my excuse, if one is needed, as to the subjects of my quotations here. 
__ A final paragraph must be written about the editing of the Vertue papers. 
_ This has been in the hands of a committee, consisting of Lord IIchester, 
_ Mr. H. M. Hake (the Honorary Secretary of the Walpole Society), Mr. 
- Thomas Girtin (its Treasurer), Mr. Hilary Jenkinson and Mrs. R. L. 
_ Poole ; and the material has been prepared for the press by Mrs. Arundell 
_Esdaile. I imagine the work could not have been done better—certainly 
_amethod of printing a very difficult manuscript has been hit on that seems 
the best and most lucid possible. It is even arguable that the method adopted 
is better than facsimile (which some people might have preferred, had it 
“not been impossibly expensive) because Vertue’s handwriting is by no 
"means always easily legible. ‘The printing, too, has been excellently done 
_by the Oxford University Press. At present there is no index beyond the 
lists of contents prepared by Vertue for each manuscript. This, however, 
is to come when the whole series is complete, and the Society will then be 
able to pride itself on having carried through an admirable, valuable and 
long delayed piece of work. Some years must pass before that day comes, 
‘but it is possible now to greet with pleasure a fine beginning, and to hope 
that it will bring the Society, what it thoroughly deserves, a large accession 
of prestige and of membership. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHISWICK PRESS 
(To the Editor of THz LONDON Mercury) 


Se observe in your August correspondence a letter from Mr. C. Sandford re the 


Chiswick Press, with which I was so long associated, in which he has made a few slips, 
which for the sake of posterity I think it well to correct. In the first place there is some con- 
fusion in discriminating between “‘ old face ” and that “ old style” sometimes called the 
“revived old style.” The story of how the Lady Willoughby was the first volume to be 
published in 1844 and how the “ Juvenal ” Eton leaving book was not issued until 1845 is 
well known and need not be repeated ; both were printed at the Chiswick Press in the Caslon 
old face types. With regard to the lay-out of the modern title page, I have a collection in my 
possession of some hundreds of title pages from the very early nineteenth century, and a few 
before Pickering and Whittingham II met in 1829, and up to the year 1919 when I resigned 


_ my active management. Whittingham I, the Uncle, d. 1840, was certainly inspired to some 


extent by the work of the early printers, both Italian and French, and his nephew, when he 


_ met Wm. Pickering in 1829, was responsible (jointly with him) for many of the title pages in 
_ the books that he printed for that publisher until his death in 1854—Whittingham II dying 


in 1876. I entered the Chiswick Press in 1866, and from 1882, as manager, was largely 
responsible for the passing of all title pages up to 1919, and in many instances the actual 


_ designing. I occasionally observe in modern books some slight variations of those I designed 
_ during my 37 years of control. 


It has been a tradition of the Chiswick Press that the No. 2 “ old style” was introduced 


by Miller and Richard after the Great Exhibition of 1851, probably in the mid-fifties, and 
_ it was first acquired by the Chiswick Press in 1866 which was the date of my entry to the 
_ press, and, although we still retained the Caslon founts for special work, the Miller & Richard 
_ “old style ” was used for the bulk of our bookwork. Unfortunately that firm cannot fix 
_ the precise date when that series came on the market. 


The Golden type of Wm. Morris certainly created a demand for type faces of heavier 


design, and to follow the fashion Miller & Richard cut and brought out the No. 4 “ old style,” 
_ which they definitely state was 1890. We acquired it about 1903, and it was occasionally 
used in our work by desire. 


The “ Antique ” face Mr. Sandford refers to is quite another series of face of even bolder 


_ character, which we sometimes employed, and undoubtedly was inspired by the Golden 
_ type of the Kelmscott Press. This was not from Miller & Richard, but from Stephenson, 
Blake & Co., of Sheffield. It was originally of a class generally termed “ Clarendon” by 
" printers and used by them for side headings or to give emphasis to certain words in the text. 
_ It was known in their specimen books as “‘ Antique Old Style ” Series No. 2. Influenced 
_ by the general appreciation of Morris’ Golden type they re-cut certain letters, some 10 or so, 
and thereafter it was classed as a book-fount. To “‘ the man in the street ” it would give him 
_ the impression that it was an imitation of Morris’ fount. 
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I feel sure that my friend, Mr. Sandford, will not mind my offering these remarks. 
Yours, etc. Pad 
Cuas. T. Jacost. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interests is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


R. ARUNDELL ESDAILE has produced a very good book in his A 

Student’s Manual of Bibliography (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), which is 

the first volume of a series to be issued under the auspices of the Library 

Association. Mr. Esdaile has set himself to write a volume which will 
provide the learner—and not only the young learner—with a clear outline of the 
elements of bibliography in its various aspects. He has chapters devoted to paper 
(and other materials upon which books may be written or printed), to printing—both 
its technique and its history, to illustration and to binding. Other chapters deal with 
the collation of books and with their description. And a long section of the volume is 
given up to the various classes of bibliography and to examples of them—particulars of 
over two hundred and forty bibliographical works of reference being given. More- 
over, at the end of each chapter a list is given of books which may be consulted for — 
further information upon the subject of the chapter. All this Mr. Esdaile has done — 
with exemplary clarity, and he has also managed to make his book interesting anc ~asy — 
to read. Moreover, it is an excellent idea to bind up at the end of the volume examples ~ 
of various kinds of modern paper. There are just two points which I would like to — 
raise with Mr. Esdaile. One is quite a small one. On p. 80, speaking of “ cancels,” 
he seems to imply that the “ cancelled leaf”? and “‘ the cancellandum ”’ are terms — 
meaning the same thing. I think it is only a momentary lack of clarity of expression 
that creates this effect, for the cancellandum is not the cancelled leaf, but the leaf which — 
ought to be, or ought to have been, cancelled—trather a different thing. This, of course, 
is only a trifle. My second point, however, raises a point of principle, and it relates — 
to the vexed question of issues and editions. As to editions, Mr. Esdaile tells us that 
“an edition of a book consists simply of all those copies which are printed from a 
single setting up of text ”—and to this I would suggest that some such phrase as 
“at one time” should be added, otherwise the definition would include 
new ‘impressions ” from type left standing—possibly for years. As to issues, I 
would like to ask Mr. Esdaile to consider whether the time of production, rather than 
the time of sale to the public, should not (in spite of the implication of the word © 
“issue ” itself) be taken as the basis of priority in issues. In other words, when it is 
agreed that a certain edition is divisible into two issues (I am not referring to mere 
variants), it appears to me that the first issue is that which is in the earlier state typo- 
graphically, and that, even were one able to demonstrate that it was actually put on the 
market after the other (which may frequently have happened), it still remains the 
“ first issue.” I admit that “‘ issue ” is not a happy word, but it is the one in current 
use ; and I submit that typographical priority is much more important than priority 
of sale, and also usually much more easily demonstrable, and that therefore (as I have | 
said) a “‘ first issue ” is the issue which has the earliest state of the type. In practice, 
nearly every bibliographical argument is based on this assumption—but in defining 
“issues ” writers nearly always tend to stress the other factor, the time of sale or 
distribution to the public. Whereas, it might easily be argued that in a great many 
cases the first issue was actually sold last. I wish Mr. Esdaile would, at some time, 
discuss this point in the light of his great knowledge of books. In the meantime I 
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commend his Manual most heartily to everyone—whether librarian, bibliographer, 
bookseller or collector—who has to do with books as books. 


HE newly formed society, The Friends of the National Libraries, has set out to 
raise, as its first big public effort, the sum of £1,500, wherewith to buy some 
valuable manuscript material for the British Museum. Long accounts of this proposed. 


purchase have already appeared in the Press (notably Mr. Robin Flower’s article in 


The Times of July 24th), so it is not necessary to describe it at length here. Suffice it to 
say that all the material comes from the collection of the celebrated Bishop Percy, and 
that it includes not only the copy of Speght’s Chaucer in which Gabriel Harvey, 
Spenser’s friend, wrote his estimates of contemporary men of letters (including 
Shakespeare), but also a number of letters from Oliver Goldsmith, and the bio- 
graphical information about Goldsmith which Percy collected. These things would 
fittingly find a home in the British Museum, and it is much to be hoped that the 
new society will succeed in raising the sum it requires. £800 has, as I write, already 
been raised, so there is still £700 to find. If any reader of these notes feels a desire to 


_ contribute (and I hope that many will) he (or she) should send his (or her) donation 
_ to the Secretary, Friends of the National Libraries, c/o The British Museum, London, 
W.C.1. 


NOTES ON SALES 


HE late Arnold Bennett’s personal library was sold by Messrs. Sotheby on 
July 27th, and “in these hard times ” it may be considered to have done well 
in realising a total of over £1,500—though two years ago, or so, many of the books 
would certainly have fetched more. The collection was remarkable for the number of 


presentation copies of modern authors which it contained, and among the most 


- notable “ lots ” were the following :—J. Conrad, Chance, second issue, 1914, pre- 


sentation copy, £29 ; J. Galsworthy, The Dark Flower, 1913, presentation copy, £18 ; 


_ George Moore, Confessions of a Young Man, 1888, £14 1os., and Memories of My 
_ Dead Life, 1921, presentation copy, £17; Siegfried Sassoon, Picture Show, 1919, 


presentation copy, £17; H. M. Tomlinson, All Our Yesterdays, 1930, presentation 


- copy, £14; and H. G. Wells New Worlds for Old, 1908, £18, and Marriage, 1912, 
_ £14, both being presentation copies and the latter also the dedication copy. Arnold 


_Bennett’s own copy of The Old Wives’ Tale, 1908, fetched £20—but it would certainly 


have brought more had it not been rebound. 


AT Messrs. Hodgson’s, in Chancery Lane, on July 23rd, a very rare tract of 


_ £\ American interest was sold. This was W. Hilton’s A Relation of a Discovery lately 

made on the Coast of Florida . . . Giving an account of . . . the Soyl, the manners and 
_ disposition of the Natives &c., 4to., 1664. Only four copies have passed through the 
- London sale rooms, prior to this copy, in the last fifty years. It sold for £140. In the 
same sale was N. Monardes’s Foyfull Newes out of a New-found Worlde . . . Englished 
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by Fohn Frampton, quarto, black letter, 1596, for which £36 was bid. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 
NIRST Catalogues are things which I always try to mention, if only briefly, in 


__ IU these notes. One such has just reached me from The First Edition Bookshop, 
Ltd., of 56, Brook Street, London, W.1. This new firm is to be congratulated upon 


its boldness in launching out upon its career at this very difficult time, and I trust it 


- will have success—though I may, perhaps, also be allowed to express the hope that 


this bookshop will not confine itself entirely to the modern first editions with which 
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its first catalogue is solely concerned. Among these, however, are several of interesting 
and attractive items. One of these consists of the proof sheets of Mr. Robert Graves’s 
Goodbye to All That, 1929, freely corrected by the author, for which £27 ros. is asked. 
Then the cataloguer draws special attention, in his prefatory note, to a copy of Mr. 
Kenneth Graham’s The Wind in the Willows, 1908, “‘ as issued in dust wrapper ”— 
which he believes to be extremely rare, if not unique, in this condition. The price of 
this is £20. I am interested to note, too, that Arnold Bennett’s A Great Man, 1904, is 
“‘ probably the most scarce book of this author.” It is certainly one of his most 
amusing productions, and were I a collector of modern first editions I should not ~ 
think it overpriced (in comparison with some other more popular books) at the £3 ros. 
at which it is here catalogued. Finally, I may add that this is a very prettily produced 
and printed catalogue, and I do not see why I should not break what is rather new 
ground in these notes, and mention that the printers are Messrs. Harding and Curtis, © 
Ltd., of Bath. 


NOTHER catalogue of modern books, is number 38 of Messrs. Elkin Mathews — 

Ltd., of 33 Conduit Street, London, W.1, which has the title Fifty Famous First 
Editions. This, too, is a very neat piece of printing, carried out by Messrs. R. & R. 
Clark, Ltd., of Edinburgh—a firm whose imprint I remember well in connection 
with some of Tennyson’s later books. Here I see that £90 is the price asked for 
Arnold Bennett’s The Old Wives’ Tale, 1908, in the original cloth. Professor A. E. 
Housman’s A Shropshire Lad, 1896, with the paper label slightly defective but 
“‘ otherwise . . . a very good copy,” is marked £65. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, 1892, together with the Memoirs, 1894, costs 
£35, and Sir James Barrie’s Auld Licht Idylls, 1888, £38. Other prices that I note in 
this list are :—Sir Edmund Gosse, Father and Son, 1907, £6 tos. ; E. CE. Somerville 
and Martin Ross, Some Experiences of an Irish R.M., 1899, £6 10s.—a book I am 
delighted to see in such good company ; and O. Henry, Cabbages and Kings, New 
York, 1904, £28. 
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O much of these notes has, this month, been given up to modern books, that I feel 

I must give what remains to me of space to books of another type. So I choose 
from the lists before me number 272 of Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, of 1, King Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W.1. This contains the completion of the Addenda to an 
alphabetical series of catalogues of this firm’s stock, which consists largely of English 
literature of the seventeenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Some seven 
pages of the present catalogue are given up to a section headed ‘“‘ Old Novels,” and 
here there are many out-of-the-way items at prices varying from a guinea upwards. 
An important item is an uncut copy of Andrew Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems, folio, 
1681. According to Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, only two other copies of this famous 
book are known in this state, and the price of the present one is £200. 


ESSRS. W. H. ROBINSON, of 16 and 17 Pall Mall, S.W.x1, a firm which has’ 

not long migrated to London, has begun its metropolitan career with an impor- 

tant find which has attracted a good deal of notice in the Press. This is nothing less 

than an unrecorded copy of a Caxton—Jehan de Gallopes’s version of Guillaume de 

Deguilleville’s Pylgremage of the Sowle, a folio printed in 1483. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


PRINTING ANCIENT AND MODERN 


CANNOT bring within my allotted space anything like an adequate notice of 
this year’s Gutenberg Fahrbuch*. The range of its articles, of which there are some 
written in English, Italian, French or Spanish, besides those in German, is too wide 
to admit of that. On the historical side there are studies of early printing in Ger- 

many, Austria, Italy, Hungary, France, Provence, Spain, Georgia, Mexico and Egypt, 
besides the three opening articles, in which Professor Otto Hupp, M. Maurice Audin 
and Dr. Gustav Bogeng discuss from their several points of view age-long questions 
of the origins of printing, and that on handwriting and printing in the fifteenth and 
_ sixteenth centuries by Dr. Karl Schottenloher. Other articles bear on the aesthetic 
and technics of modern printing and type-founding, such as those by Friedrich 
Bauer (“ Die Deutsche Schriftgiessersprache ”); Rudolf Koch, who writes upon 
_ punch-cutting ; Mr. Hubert Foss, who pleads for music types which shall be beauti- 
ful in design as well as satisfying to the musician’s eye ; and Herr Franz Helmberger, 
who writes on typography and the composing machine. My own article on the 
_ Shakespeare Head Press is illustrated by wood-engravings done for the Press by John 
Farleigh and Thomas Derrick. “‘ The Study of Printing History,” written in English 
_ by Professor Otto W. Fuhrmann, Director of Graphic Arts at the New York Uni- 
_ versity, discusses the ideal history of printing, which should gather together the facts 
_ established down to date and yet overcome the “ scholars’ difficulty ” of ‘‘ absorbing 
all this vast mass of details without losing the trend of historical development.” 
_ His hopes are raised by the recent appearance of the first volume of Bogeng’s monu- 
mental Geschichte der Bucherdruckerkunst and by the progressive publication of the 
_ great Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. Dr. Bogeng’s own lengthy article reviews the 
early history of the invention in the fifteenth century, not overlooking the ‘‘ Coster 
Legend.” Professor Hupp defends his theory, based on a study of the type-forms, 
on which as a practical punch-cutter he can speak with authority, that the fragmentary 
 Maissale Speciale and the Missale Abbreviatum, discovered in a monastery in Carin- 
_thia, are Gutenberg’s early work, set in the type which in a more finished state was 
used later for the Psalter of 1457. He claims that the Psalter also was Gutenberg’s 
_work, although it bears the names of John Fust, who financed him, and Fust’s partner 
and son-in-law, Peter Schoeffer. He argues that the sum of 800 gulden, which twice 
over Fust advanced to Gutenberg, and the further payment of 300 gulden a year, 
_ which he agreed to make him, represent in the values of that day amounts much greater 
than any cost which could have been incurred in printing the 42-line Bible. Eight 
hundred gulden, he reckons, would have purchased a row of town houses, or several 
"properties in the country, or a herd of two hundred fat oxen. That Fust and Schoeffer 
alone could have brought out a work so lavishly produced and of such surpassing 
beauty is, he insists, impossible ; for Schoeffer’s subsequent books never approach 
the same degree of excellence. The Psalter remains, indeed, to this day the most 
beautiful of all printed books. 


i * Mainz: Verlag der Gutenberg-Gesellschaft. 40 marks 
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A MANUAL OF HAND-COMPOSITION * 


HERE are not too many technical manuals of printing to which an enquirer or a 
2 eae can turn for reliable information as to modern practice. This book, 
which is the fruit of experience acquired by its author during twenty years as a teacher 
of hand-composition in New York, will be of great use to printers and teachers of print- 
ing in this country also. The first three chapters are historical, and deal with the 
invention of printing and with the use of the symbols and materials which went before . 
it. They are illustrated by diagrams of ancient alphabets and examples of monumental 
inscriptions and by pages from illuminated manuscripts and early printed books. 
Notwithstanding some inaccuracies—Donate, for instance, is used for the plural of 
Donatus, and incunabulae is given as the plural of incunabula—they will serve well as a 
popular introduction to the early history of book-production, Instructors in our 
technical schools will be glad to refer to these pages in preparing their lectures on the 
subject. Succeeding chapters treat of the lay of the case; compositors’ tools, in- 
cluding composing sticks, setting-rules, galleys, spaces, leads and furniture ; proof- 
presses; types and type-founding; composition, correction and distribution ; 
proofs and proof-reading ; stonework and imposition; the make-up of books ; 
paper and paper-making. The practical work of a compositor is very clearly explained — 
with the help of excellent illustrations ; and the author gives a number of tips which 
would be of use in any composing-room. There is a glossary of printers’ terms at the 
end. 7 


THE RAVEN PRESS 


whose work as wood-engravers and printers at th 
Gregynog Press has so often been chronicled in these 
pages and has won its own high place in English book- 
production, have lately set up a new press of their own at 
Harrow Weald. Their device of the Raven, engraved b 
\\ Mr. Bray, is here reproduced. They have three books in 
WY hand, of which I have been allowed to see advance sheets. 
These incunabula of their Press are an edition of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, wi 
wood-engravings by Mr. Bray ; the story of Tobit with initials and full page wood 
engravings, to be coloured by hand, also by Mr. Bray; Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 
with engravings by Mr. Maynard. The Raven Press has the advantage, shared by 
very few other presses, of being worked by men who are engravers and printers 
Another notable example was that of Mr. Pissarro’s Eragny Press, at which he printed _ 
The Book of Fade and many other beautiful little books, illustrated with his own wood- 
engravings in colour. Then there is the Golden Cockerel Press at Waltham St. 
Lawrence, since Mr. Robert Gibbings took it over ; but its books are illustrated with 
the work of many other distinguished engravers besides that of its architypographus. 
The work of the Raven Press will not be limited to its own editions : it will also print 
“to order.” Just now it is engaged on an edition of Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of | 
_ Good Husbandry, first printed in 1557. This will be published by Mr. Tregaskis in 
the autumn. B. H. NEWDIGATE ~ 
¢ 


* Hand Composition. A Treatise on the Trade and Practice of the Compositor and Printe r. 


Including an Historical Introduction. By Hugo Jahn. New York: John Wiley : 5 7 
& Hall. 17s. 6d. fag ork: John Wiley ; Chapman 
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A LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND 


HE years that have elapsed since I last had the privilege of recording in the 

Lonpon Mercury the progress of letters in this small and very remote 

Dominion have not produced anything outstanding in creative literature, but 

some notable books have appeared, and there is promise of better things. For 
one thing, more attention is being paid to the early history of the country, and 
especially in the field of Maori research a more scientific spirit is being employed. 
Dr. A. J. Harrop’s book on Edward Gibbon Wakefield, followed by another study of 
him by his granddaughter, Miss Irma O’Connor, are noteworthy attempts to do justice 
to the genius of the great Empire-builder whose memory has been sadly neglected 
in the Colony that he founded. Mr. Lindsay Buick, the author of the standard work 
on the Treaty of Waitangi, has made another important contribution to our historical 
literature in The French at Akaroa, the study of a very interesting attempt by the 
French to found a colony in New Zealand. There is a marked increase of interest 
in the origin, history and culture of the Maori, and the State is doing more than 
before to encourage research and to prevent Maori culture from disappearing. 
Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, a work by a young New Zealand 
ethnologist, Dr. Raymond Firth, has, like Mr. Buick’s book, attracted attention in 


_ England. Maori Witchery, by C. R. Browne, an account of life among the Maoris in 


the period after the wars, has also been welcomed as a sympathetic study of a 
fascinating race. What looks like the most ambitious enterprise of its kind ever 
attempted is the issue in four volumes of a collection of Maori legends, edited by Mr. 


_ James Cowan and Sir Maui Pomare, who for many years represented the native race 


in the Cabinet. The published price is sixteen guineas, which some will regard 
as rashness and others as a compliment to so small a community. 

Some valuable personal records of the early days are being published. The pity of 
it is, however, that so many of the early settlers and missionaries died without leaving 
any record behind them, and that in some cases where diaries and letters exist, the 
finance of publication in a restricted market is so formidable. Even more serious is 
the lack of political and social memoirs. Very few of the figures that have bulked 


large in our political history have left any written record of their activities and 


thoughts ; some of them, being men with no literary tastes, could not have done so 
even if they would. Nor are prospects for the immediate future very bright. It is 
not only that the local demand for such books would be so small as to deter publishers, 


_ but that the cultural level in political life appears to have fallen—certainly it is the 
_ rarest thing to come upon in a political speech any literary allusions or graces. One 


result is that the historian is seriously handicapped. He is confined to official and 
newspaper records for his knowledge of events. ‘The inter-play behind the scenes from 
which important decisions so often spring—the private conversation and conference, 


the personal motive that is never aired on platform or in the House—these things are 


closed to him. oO 
New Zealand has recently produced, however, a book of reminiscences that would 


be regarded as remarkable in any country. This is Cheerful Yesterdays, by Mr. 


Justice Alpers, whose death after a short term of office was a serious loss to the 
Supreme Court Bench. The book is a literary curiosity in that it was the work of a 


:. dying man. Sentenced to death from a lingering and painful disease, Alpers employed 
his last days in writing the story of his life—his arrival as a penniless Danish immigrant 


ot 


. boy and his rise through University life to school teaching, the Bar, and the Bench— 
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so that better provision might be made for his wife and family, yet of the shadow of 
the approaching end there is not a trace. On the contrary, the style is brilliant, and 
wit and humour abound. I take leave to doubt whether as many as five per cent of 
English memoirs are as well written. Certainly it is a fascinating series of pictures of 
Colonial society, written by a cultivated, shrewd and witty man, and there is nothing 
like it in our small literature. 

Critics are still scanning the landscape from the house-tops for the New Zealand 
novel, but there is little to report. Australia, helped by a population four times as 
large, keeps ahead of us in the use of native material—and even increases the distance. 
Miss Jane Mander has apparently given up her countrymen as hopeless, and the 
scene of Miss Rosemary Rees’ latest novel is laid outside New Zealand. Mr. Monte 


Holcroft, a young New Zealander who recently went to England to push his fortune — 


in the literary world has published two novels, but neither of them has touched New 
Zealand. In Mr. Hector Bolitho’s second novel Fudith Silver, which New Zealand 


ranks higher than Solemn Boy, there is less of New Zealand than in the earlier book. — 


Miss Mona Gordon’s Torn Tapestry is naive and crude, but it is an attempt in a form 
that has great possibilities and some day will be used successfully, a family history 
woven into the development of this young pioneering society. 

Mr. Hector Bolitho’s fiction is only one of his many activities. This remarkable 


young man, at the age of about thirty, has put his name to two novels, a book of travel, ~ 


a descriptive volume on New Zealand, and an anthology of the oyster. The New 
Zealanders, is a lively and picturesque, but misleading, book, and—possibly because 
New Zealanders know more about their own country than do English reviewers— 
it was less warmly received here than in England. Against a charge of being narrow 
and unduly sensitive, we can set the fact that one of the complaints against Mr. 
Bolitho was that he painted too flattering a feature of some of our conditions. The 
book is, in some respects excellent publicity for New Zealand, but an immigrant who 
founded his future on its literal truth might be sadly disillusioned. Mr. Bolitho has 
done this and the other Dominions a service by editing The New Countries, a collec- 
tion of overseas prose and verse. 

The poets are busy, but mostly in the newspapers. A new anthology of New Zea- 
land verse is announced in which the younger writers will be strongly represented. 
A collection of short stories is also on the way. A noteworthy new venture is Art in 
New Zealand, which is modelled more or less on the Australian quarterly. Its main 
purpose is the reproduction of New Zealand works of art, but it gives a home to 
criticism, fiction, poetry and drama. The latest issue is devoted to Maori Art. 

That there is a public for essays is shown by the fact that Miss Elsie K. Morton’s 
brightly and sympathetically written sketches of New Zealand scenery and life, pub- 
lished locally, went into a’second edition in a fortnight. It is also worthy of note that 
Mr. Johannes Andersen, librarian at the Turnbull Library, has had a study of metre 
published by the Cambridge University Press. 

By the death, at forty-nine, of Michael Cormac Keane, editor of the Christchurch 
Press, New. Zealand journalism lost its most brilliant writer. The general level of 
journalism is high in New Zealand, visitors remark on the sobriety of the newspapers, 
the wide range of their news and the quality of their editorial articles, and so excellent 
a judge as Mr. Wickham Steed has said that our papers are “ tip-top ” and far better 
than the average in England. It is obvious that the English press has a vastly greater 
supply of gifted and highly educated men and women to draw upon, but Keane would 
have made his mark in any company. He took University honours in mathematics, 
but quickly developed an unusual gift for witty and incisive writing. As a young and 
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irresponsible journalist he wrote admirable light verse. All through his life he was a 
wit and a satirist, and to the end he loved writing the pointed ironical paragraph. 
Friendship’s Garland was one of his favourite books, and he never tired of quoting 
Arminius and Mr. Bottles. There was plenty of opportunity. Dullness he abhorred, 
and he had the rare gift of making the dullest subject interesting. The result was 
that in point of style, the editorial columns of the Press were more like those of the 
Manchester Guardian than those of any other Dominion newspaper your corres- 
pondent knows. There has been talk of making a collection of his verse and prose ; 
it would be well worth doing. In the meantime there is left the memory of a man who 
brought about a happy marriage between journalism and literature. 

The only literary sensation I have to report is that All Quiet on the Western Front 
was banned in the public libraries of three out of four of our largest cities. Christ- 
church was the exception ; there the book was issued to approved subscribers. The 
result was a lively newspaper controversy and a glorious advertisement for the book. 
Thousands of copies were sold in the shops and probably the sales beat all records. 
If All Quiet on the Western Front is the anti-war tract it is said to be, then the cause of 
peace was served by the banning. The reason given was not the delightful one 
advanced by the military authorities in Austria, that the book would weaken the 


_ spirit of the troops, but that it was too coarse for indiscriminate distribution. Those 


who deride such a decision might be asked if they would care to give it to their young 
daughters. Possibly there can be found in these decisions to ban fresh proof that we 
are still rather more Victorian in our attitude on such matters than our cousins in the 


-Homeland. New Zealand newspapers are less tolerant of certain aspects of modern 


realism in literature than their English colleagues. Some critics and readers wonder 


_when a halt is going to be called on this road. What English publishers will accept 


now is positively staggering. Of one novel by a well-known English novelist, the 


New Zealand press said that it was both objectionable and dull. Was as much said 


_ in England ? We may be old-fashioned, but many of us find the sexual adventures of 
_ vicious encumberers of the earth a dull catalogue. We suspect that English toleration 
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of these things may be due in part to fear of being thought to be behind the times— 
fear, not of Mrs. Grundy, but of her cock-tail and night-club granddaughter. Possibly 
there will be a returning of steps towards Victorian standards ; if so, we in New Zea- 


land shall have saved ourselves a profitless walk. 
ALAN MULGAN 
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CHRONICLES 
POETRY 


SNOW. By Humsert Wo re. Gollancz. 6s. 

POEMS. By Pincuseck Lyre. Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 

CINDER THURSDAY. By Herpert Patmer. Benn. 3s. 6d. 
TWENTY-THREE POEMS. By Bryan Guinness. Duckworth. 6s. 
POEMS. By Epwarp Maryjoripanks. Chapman & Hall. 6s. 
SISSINGHURST. By V. SackvitLe-West. Hogarth Press. 5s. 


T is the fashion nowadays to set about Mr. Humbert Wolfe, and for once fashion 
is right, although probably for the wrong reasons. The important thing about Mr. 
Wolfe is not that he started bad—which would have been a misfortune, but that he is 
getting worse—which is a sin; whereas the fashion is to say that he never had any 
merit at all. His epigram on the British Journalist alone redeems him from that 
accusation, and in Kensington Gardens there are pretty and delicate things, felicities, 


promises which make it difficult to speak of their fulfilment without impertinence- 


For when “ Pinchbeck Lyre ” published his poems before Mr. Wolfe’s latest book, 
they seemed to be an unjust, an over-emphatic parody of all that Mr. Wolfe had 
hitherto written ; but now, after the appearance of Snow, Lyre becomes prophetic, 
since Mr. Wolfe has run a very rapid decline since his last volume, has thrown up all 
promise of the writing of poetry, in exchange for exploitation. In other words, he 
has given up poetry for pose. 

The death of a poet is a serious thing ; Mr. Wolfe now sometimes reaches that 


point at which his own work is really indistinguishable from that of his parodist. I _ 


will not reveal which wrote : 


The gifts of song and flight are separate 
and : 


consummate—an asylum for the argent-slim unlistened lyric ? 


and : 
“Not even God,” said skull, 
“ can 
Our cold essential 

epigram.” 
Every artifice, every evasion, every working of poetic fuss Mr. Wolfe has poured into 
this book. If he had never been a poet this would not be remarkable: the book would 
not be worth reviewing at all. It is because Mr. Wolfe was a poet, and because his 
poetry is the most widely circulated—probably—of any which is not confessedly 
popular, that his loss to literature is so regrettable. 
__ Mr. Palmer is a brave man, Abruptly, and very late in the day, he has lifted his pen 
high above his head and run into The Waste Land to destroy it—or that is the impres- 
sion left by Cinder Thursday. Having done that, he attacks the disintegration of the 


present day, “‘the most alarming features of which are evidenced in what is known as 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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Will there be ever—beyond what is (and what isn’t) song’s blinding beauty carvenly i 
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Bolshevism. . .” and he further suggests that those who risked their lives on the battle- 
fields of the Great War should, whenever possible, be given special hearing. 

Why it should be necessary to have risked one’s life before giving an opinion on 
The Waste Land I do not know ; but Mr. Palmer is certainly risking his now, for to 
read that poem without violence is apparently impossible either to its disciples or to its 
enemies. Cinder Thursday is very muddled and queer. Parody which is at the same 
time an exposition of ideas is an extravagant medium for a poet ; and although Mr. 
Palmer has been ingenious in giving an air of spontaneity to his satire, he cannot 
present his ideas or parody Mr. Eliot’s ; for it is no good to abuse Mr. Eliot for an 
Ishmael, and then, in a style parodied from his imitators, to proclaim the necessity of 


_ mild Ishmaelitism. Mr. Palmer seems to believe that individualism is an essential, 


but individualism tightly controlled by collective opinion. I fear that this really dis- 
tinguished poet has been wasting his time. 

These three poets make a dumb comment on most of our contemporary poetry : 
Mr. Wolfe, indefatigably poking at the visible world with a pine-needle, Mr. Lyre 


_ properly indignant with the second-rate, and Mr. Palmer cleverly distrustful of the 


times. But where is the poetry in all this ? The highest level of beauty reached is 
somewhere near Alaric Watts ; the only virtue, Mr. Lyre’s cruelty. For at the moment 


‘the heart has commonly to be kept at arm’s length, so nervous is the brain of any 


emotional encroachment, and even when there is nobody to spy on it, the heart of 
those who create in any art is commonly in danger from starvation. 
' Yet, evidently, among the many revolutions which threaten us, there are signs of a 


new romantic revival, for which only a pretext is needed ; and it is not easy to think 
that the usual raptures will offer this pretext again. Nevertheless, the majority of 
poets who still nourish a heart use it only on the known pretexts, and only from a safe 


approach. In Mr. Marjoribanks’s Poems, for instance, safety is the principal merit, 


however agreeable the music of his verses may be, and in Mr. Guinness’s also. Mr. 


_ Marjoribanks is the quieter, the more unexceptionable of the two. He writes with the 
_ quiet, the good taste and the lack of vigour of those well-read who are using their real 
_ energies elsewhere ; he is rarely betrayed into the inharmonious, rarely into stupidity, 
_ but never into force, never out of a quite readable donnishness. 


Mr. Guinness, on the other hand, has nothing in common with dons ; if it were not 


_ for the pun I should say that his best poems are touched with Donne—and now, in 
_ spite of the pun, I have said it. He seems to lean on inspiration from outside himself 
_ —sometimes from what is fashionably in the air (as in his poem on the Crystal Palace) 
_ or from the nobler chances of emotional contact. It needs a very good poet indeed to 
_ put inspiration entirely on one side, or rather to be so implected in poetry that every- 
_ thing is unconscious but the need to write ; but Mr. Guinness is a little uncourageous, 
a little ill at ease except in his love poems, which are by far the best in the book. His 
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and, of the toad : 


erudition is agreeable : 


The milk-white savage unicorn, 
Unchastened by the strap, 
Prances free in holy scorn 
Till in a virgin’s lap 
He lays his head for pap. 


In my ugly head 
A jewel glows 
And screws 
Round in its thinking bed. 
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but usually the more ambitious, the less lyrical, his inspiration, the less satisfactory 
the effect. 

The only wholly satisfactory volume among these books is the last : Sissinghurst. 
At a glance, it is easy to see the unconscious, and necessary, adjustment of manner to 
matter, certainty of speed, sharpness, which are the only marks of all real poetry. © 
Miss Sackville-West has not set herself a large scale ; the poem is so short that it — 
scarcely deserves to be printed separately, even though the edition is limited and — 
signed by the author ; but it has recaptured the dignity of The Land, which was lost — 
in King’s Daughter, and a great, and gentle, beauty. 


The autumn bonfire smokes across the woods 
And reddens in the water of the moat ; 
As red within the water burns the scythe, 
And the moon dwindled to her gibbous tithe d 
Follows the sunken sun afloat. . 
Green is the eastern sky and red the west ; 
The hop-kilns huddle under pallid hoods ; 
The waggon stupid stands with upright shaft, 
As daily life accepts the night’s arrest. 
Night like a deeper sea engulfs the land, 
The castle, and the meadows, and the farm ; 
Only the baying watch-dog looks for harm, 
And shakes his chain towards the lunar brand. 
In the high room where tall the shadows tilt 
As candle-flames blow crooked in the draught, 
The reddened sunset on the panes was spilt. . 


> 


It is unjust to quote from so small, so compact a poem ; as a whole, it is one of the - 
loveliest I have read for a very long time. 
Shortly after reading these six books, I happened to read the fine Song of the 
younger Aubrey de Vere which begins : 
Sing the old song, amid the sounds dispersing 
That burden treasured in your hearts too long. 
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a typical late-Victorian lyric, but not more typical than several of these I have had to 
review. It is odd that poetry should have profited so little by the various shocks, or 
revolutions, it has undergone in the last thirty years. Mr. Marjoribanks’s book might 
be written by any cultivated young man freshly out of Jowett’s influence, and four of 
the other poets, of whom one is an indignant reactionary, and another merely indig- 
nant, use no new theme, no new angle even of an old theme. Yet in the comparatively — 
uneventful years between 1870 and 1900, far more between 1870 and 1840, the entire 
source of inspiration in poetry was scraped clean and renewed. Not only the great 
but also the competent of those periods were marked by their period; now, the — 
competent are wavering between sham Eliot and sham Tennyson, without, apparently, 
even perceiving the breadth of one or the violence of the other ; without, indeed, 
perceiving anything but a deadly need for competence. ; 

The evolution of poetry has likewise become stuck, the view of poets shortened ; — 
and, when so much has been offered to enlarge and refused, it is difficult to see what 
will move poetry into a new source of vitality ; for it is lack of vitality which kills— 
the smooth, dead competence of the tired. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES © 
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FICTION 


THE PASTOR OF POGSEE. By Gustave FRENSSEN. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
RED IKE. By J. M. Denwoop and S. FowLer Wricut. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
YASHIMA. By R. T. SHErwoop. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Oe is apt to shrink appalled from a book of 404 pages, and a title like Mr. 
Gustave Frenssen’s is not exactly an encouragement, but readers who like the 
leisurely companionship of one long volume need have no such qualms in tackling 
this one. If they are of the type who have enjoyed their George Eliot, here is the book 
for them. It is from Germany, and it takes in, in a fine sweep, the whole life of a 
simple country-bred youth who works his way up from utter poverty to a country 
parsonage—only to be struck to earth again by the bad times engendered by the War. 
His honesty, courage, humanity and native wisdom are the paramount features of the 
book. The story is simply a narrative of the vicissitudes of his life, interspersed by 
his long, gently-worded, speeches exemplifying his simple philosophy ; but at the 
same time it is held together by threads of vital interest that remain taut and com- 
pelling. The people, in Adam Barfood’s life, are characterised with equal intensity ; 
their lives, woven into his, are actually and individually interesting ; but at the same 
time they arise out of the need of the situations, true to life and drawn from life, but 
not slavishly from exact models. 

To many people the most interesting part of the book will be the account of the 
suffering, in an outlying country district, that was caused by the reverberations of the 
Great War. Death ; famine ; misery ; and the emotional reactions that followed each 
phase as it impinged on the life of the ordinary German people—the explanations of 
the War that these people, who were, at the time, lumped together in our minds in one 
common category as “‘the enemy,” made for their own solace and upholding, and their 
gradual change from pride to shame and from satisfaction to doubt. The War itself 
is never brought upon the scene: there is none of the sort of stuff we have all had so 
‘much too much of. We only see it as we might have seen it in any remote village in 
England—as a thing of horror that exists and persists, going on somewhere, in spite of 
ourselves. And Adam holds forth to, and admonishes, his flock, as any country parson 
over here could have been heard doing at the same time, trying to see ‘‘ through a 
glass darkly,” to explain, to encourage and to bear his burden. The writing is cast in 
‘such a simple mould as to give it the air of a stratagem ; and, on the whole, it is a 
successful stratagem, if such it be : to tell about the lives of such humble people in the 
nearest possible approach to the way their own thoughts would run. Such apostro- 
phes as :—“‘ But is anything perfect in this world ? No!”, or, ‘“‘ Was the course of 
their life smooth ? No!”’, or, ‘‘ Oh, Adam was the man for this!” are frequent ; 
but do not seriously matter, however awkward a literary form they may be. It might, 
perhaps, have been a better scheme if the author had conceived the whole novel as if 
written in the first person; then these little mental excrescences would have passed 
off as the natural exclamations of an uneducated mind. But, on the other hand, he 
could not then have naturally recorded the lengthy speeches that Adam makes to his 
family, or the passages from his sermons. No man can remember what he has once 
said as vividly as it is necessary for the novelist, under such conditions, to make him. 
After all I have said suggesting the pastor’s addiction to moralising, it is perhaps only 
fair to give a quotation from one of his sermons : 

Adam could no longer preach as in former days. . . . If he could not help people 
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much with his words he helped them with his deep eyes, in which there was a brave glow, 
like a beacon light over the sea on a wild dark night. His sermons were like that too : slow 
and laboured, like a groan, drawing courage and a special message from each day as it 
came... 
_. . “ Brothers and sisters, someone in the village has said to me, ‘ We must build a 
memorial to our fallen, a magnificent memorial,’ and his idea was that it should be a 
monument with a female figure above it, representing ‘ Germania.’ But I said to him, 
‘No, that’s far too small and limited an idea. . . . The figure on the memorials to the 
fallen in all countries should be neither a ‘ Germania,’ nor a ‘ Britannia,’ nor a ‘ Gallia,’ 
but a crose. 3.4). ; 


This comes from the second part of the book ; the largest proportion of it deals with 
Adam’s struggle for his education, his pastorate, the support of his wife and family. 
It also has many humorous touches, reminding one inevitably of Scenes from Clerical ' 
Life, but in the main it is with serious troubles that it is concerned, and resembles | 
Adam Bede, in its weight and dimensions. ; 

Mr. Hugh Walpole has prefaced, with the sign of his approval, a novel by an un- 
known author in collaboration with Mr. Fowler Wright ; and the latter also con- 
tributes another preface, as he himself explains, for this reason : : 

As Mr. Walpole’s preface was written before I had received the MS. of this book for the | 
assistance which I had undertaken, and as his absence in the West Indies, closely followed 
by my own return from America, has allowed no opportunity for subsequent consultation, I 
think a word of explanation is due both to him and to myself—and, from a different — 
angle, to Mr. Denwood—as to the extent and limit of my own contribution to its present | 

orm. 

Having recovered our breath we read that Mr. Denwood is indebted to his colla- 
borator for turning the book from the first person into the third, and for ‘“‘ modifying - 
the exuberance of the more violent episodes or conversations.” 

I suggest that Mr. Fowler Wright would have been better employed if he had. 
modified the MS. to such an extent that nothing had been left to publish. It is full of ’ 
dash arid energy ; but it reminds one of the sort of efforts of the young hopeful from | 
the nursery that his parents have typed in order to encourage him, and that their un- : 
fortunate friends are requested to cast an eye over. 

The hero is a poacher who roams in Westmorland and Cumberland, and Mr. 
Walpole says, “ now Cumberland has not, as yet, been very generously dealt with by ' 
English novelists.” (Except Mr. Walpole.) He goes on to say that perhaps it is be- . 
cause he cares for that country so dearly that he is prejudiced in Red Ike’s favour. It 
must be. He has previously said : “‘ I do not know whether it is rash to compare him | 
with George Borrow.... Borrow is a very great writer . . . it comes nearer to the true 
spirit of Lavengro than any other English novel of recent years.” Well, it may come 
nearer, but listen to what it is like. 

Red Ike meets a gipsy girl, and finding her sympathetic, pulls out a volume 
Shakespeare from his pocket (he has never been anything but a common poacher al 
his life). The Gipsy girl says : 

“‘ Which play do you think the greatest, Red Ike? ” 

“* Macbeth. Because its sombre power fascinates me.” 

The shadow of a smile passed over her face as she said : “‘ You mean, I suppose, that it 
appeals to the instinct of wonder inherent in you, and yet you pretend to hold in scorn the 
gipsy’s lore ; where, Red Ike, would you draw the boundary between a gaping crowd held 
entranced by the witchery of Shakespeare, and the fool who is having his fortune told?» 
Both are swayed by their love of the marvellous. I grant that the sophist might draw a 
distinction, but it would be purely one of degree.” 
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When he evinces surprise at her intelligence, she tells him that from her “ eighth 
_ until her thirteenth birthday ” she had been at a “ private seminary.” Which, of 
course, explains it all. But still, not everything ; for when Red Ike goes to bed that 
night he finds that Jael is already there, in his bed, in the dark (which she would scarce- 
ly have learnt at her seminary), and cannot control his surprise, again. 
. . » he knew by the length of the hair and the curves of the waist that it was a woman 
who lay beside him. . . . Yes, he could not be mistaken, it was Jael Boswell. 


_‘ No, by God !” he exclaimed fiercely, and tearing her arms apart he threw her from 
him, and rushed from the tent. 


Mr. Fowler Wright might well have paid some attention to the exuberance of Mr. 
Denwood’s commas ; to link his phrases by the conjunction “and” invariably 
suggests to him the use of a comma also. But to return to Red Ike . . . “‘ he rushed 
from the tent.” This is on page 23. On page 27 he “ rose and dashed into the dark- 
ness.’ On page 28 he ‘‘ bounded on to the moorland.”’ On page 30 he “‘ was tearing 
across the moorland to Mirkholme.” And on the same page Jael, not to be outdone 
by him, “ fled towards him in the darkness.” 
A good deal of exuberance is here still unmodified. But when Red Ike is discovered 
_ in hiding, by another poacher, he grips the arm that appears through the window of 
his hiding place and “did not loosen till the arm snapped like a match stick over the 
_ sill. . . . Cursing and screaming in mingled pain and fear he fled into the darkness.” 
_ Red Ike, then, “ turns his skeleton key silently in the lock,”’ and departs. As silently 
he cuts the throat of a dog that is set on him and, next, finding himself “ in the grip of 
a strong pair of arms,” he rises and, “‘ bending his body till he was well underneath 
__ he quickly gripped him by the right shoulder, and buttocked him clean over his head. 
_ He struck the ground with a sickening thud.”” As Red Ike immediately ‘‘ bounded on 
_ to the moorland, and the darkness became his friend,’’ it is safe to assume that it was 
__ his opponent and not he who had dunted the ground. But still Red Ike cannot forget 
_ Jael “‘ who was moulded like to Milo’s Venus,” and sets off to find her. This time ‘‘ he 
leapt to her embrace, and ‘Time was not.”’ Getting mixed up in a fox hunt, a bit later, 
he finds that the foxes’ burrow has got wiped out by a landslide, and that, “ Buried 
under tons of debris, those erstwhile populous catacombs would never again be the 
- noisome mansions of the four-footed denizens of the wild.” After this the story gets 
_ mixed up with that of a Will Moffat, whom we met on the first few pages, and who, 
_ with Red Ike, had told the story by turns in the original MS. But whichever one of 
them told it, it seems it would have made little difference to the narrative’s style : 
4 “ Out of this,” he blurted with brutal candour. 
“‘ What,” she hissed, “‘ does Joe Gream speak thus to me ? Me, whom he debauched 
__ in the sight of my promised husband ? I dare you to cast me off.” 
_.___Her words were wasted on a callous scoundrel. 


‘ie 

: 

Shades of Lavengro! ... but is any more needed ? Mr. Denwood evidently has a 
_ vivid imagination, and a sense of local colour ; he also has energy and quite a lot of 
things, but he misses such a lot of necessary points that it is difficult to see why his 
_ work is worth any more than the usual tosh serialised in the daily press is worth. 

_ An amusing book to read on a railway journey, say, is Yashima ; it can be read at a 
"sitting, and, as the wrapper states, “‘ Yashima is a most amusing satire contrasting the 
Western and the Eastern points of view.” Yashima is an impossible person and most 


4 


4 
q of the events in the book are just as impossible, but it is racy and pointed and succeeds 


as 


in its object of showing us ourselves as others see us. 


E J. E. §. ARROWSMITH. 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


SILVER LEY. By Aprian BELL. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


FORGOTTEN ENGLAND. By the Revd. H. E. G. Ropg, with Foreword by 
D. B. WynpHAM Lewis. Heath Cranton. 4s. 6d 


LANDSCAPE IN ENGLISH ART AND POETRY. By LAurENCE BINYON. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


LTHOUGH agricultural life is in a very precarious and lamentable condition — 
Auas it is unbelievable that the soil will not hold its own against the invasion of © 
brick and keep its lovers, however insistent the call of the mechanical side of modern 
life is. In Silver Ley Mr. Adrian Bell has caught the fascination of the earth. He has — 
indulged in no long descriptions of landscapes nor in that sentimentality which betrays — 
the spirit of a cockney excursion, yet the atmosphere of the book is remarkable for its : 
felicity. Coming upon this : { 

Over the hedge the spade of the man earthing up the root-clamps is visible at moments ; — 


with regular rhythm it appears suddenly, slaps a slab of grey clay on the straw, and ; 
vanishes for another till the long hump is a fort against frost, neatly moated. . 


I was startled with its exactness. But, all through, there is the same unexpected de- 
light, springing from the use of beautiful poetic similes (and indeed, there is something 
poetic about the whole book), the aptness of phrasing, and the power of capturing an — 
occurrence or a character in a few words. The parson’s cat sits “motionless as a church ~ 
buttress,” city workers are “‘ tethered to nine-thirty like a goat to a tree ” ; a leafless : 
fruit tree, steeped in the brilliance of motor headlights, becomes: “a skeleton 


transfixed in a grotesque salaam,”’ and a field of ripe corn is “‘ filled to the top like a 
lock with flood-water.”’ a4 


It is a fact that remoteness always seems to add an indefinable quality to a work of © 
art, and this book, in spite of its being a chronicle of a contemporary period, has this 
sense of remoteness. I cannot account for it unless it is because the background 
reviews again one’s childhood. 

There is the village féte when “‘ tea was over, but that gay mood which spins its 
delight out of nothing like the spiral in a wineglass, and makes even the breaking open _ 
of a chocolate a diversion, was mounting ” ; and the visit to the school to look over 
the register. And here occurs a passage of singular beauty concerning the youngest 
scholar of the school. He had called her name and received no response, so he 

looked up and she sat there, her hands full of pinafore—shining on me without reservation, 

but not uttering a word. 
“ Here, Lily ? ” I encouraged. ' 


But she refused to say whether she were a vision or no, sitting there alone by the well — 
spring of her benediction. I only wished I were the marvel her eyes believed. 


There is the humour of the polling booth, and the enthusiasm of a town family — 
transporting itself to and adopting the ways of rural life ; and the earnest, yet in- 
effectual, protestations of the farmers caught in the decline that followed the war is 
sketched with a masterly hand. 

I cannot refrain from giving one or two more examples of Mr. Bell’s remarkable 
powers of diction. While speaking of a young mechanic, one of whose hands has been 
injured, he says of the blood, “‘ an exclamation mark of humanity in hands that were 
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the colour of machinery.” Where has the awkwardness of the rustic been better 
defined than this, “‘ country folk find something abashing about a front garden as 
though it were a piece of Sunday they were treading on”? And again : 


At haytime and harvest there is no privacy in gardens. At least not in undulating Suffolk. 
At any moment a man may peer in on the vicar’s tea-party from the top of a loaded waggon 
where he lies regally at ease. . . . One seems to float on a wind-swayed fragrant cloud, 
just like the old gods, and maybe such moments brought the legends home to ordinary 
men in olden times. 


I can only liken the reading of this book to being in a field full of flowers. One is 
not concerned where the path is going. There is too much delightful business under- 
foot for that. On leaving it one carries away phrases like a sheaf of flowers. 

As a chronicle of a period it would live even if the beauties of language were absent. 
All thoughtful people can feel with Mr. Bell: “I thought it was a pity, as I went my 
way, that in the impetuous modern exchange of new lamps for old, the light that shines 
from the farmhouse window, that has been the light of the life of many generations, 
should be allowed to gutter unregarded for lack of oil.” 

In his rather violent preface to Forgotten England, Mr. Wyndham Lewis says, “ In 


_ the pages which follow, an Englishman and a priest of the Church which made England 


sets down without sentimentality or attitudinising his love of England and his detesta- 
tion of her present destroyers,” yet in the following essay—which are mostly reprints 
from Roman Catholic journals—Fr. Rope does view nature with that religious 
sentimentalism which makes every hill an altar and every sky the floor of heaven, and 
his approach is always in the Roman Catholic attitude. His style also is just a little too 


sarcastic. The modern “‘petrolleys”, as he terms motor vehicles, are not quite the 


monsters he likes to imagine. All his sketches, whether they be records of country 
pilgrimage or the review of minor religious poets, contain an attack on the modern 
industrial world. Most of those who have any love for the countryside have at some 
time deplored the ease with which the builder can deface green fields, but not many 
have thought of applying the Roman Catholic religion as a remedy. It is hardly 
feasible that the return of the old traditions (even to monasterial institutions) would 
effectually stem the pace of modern development or take back the rustic to his former 


animal ignorance. It cannot be too often emphasised that the England of history is an 


England mainly rural ; yet although England may be fundamentally rural, she has 


_ always had her great preoccupations. Mr. Rope’s earnestness is marred by his 
 pugnacious religious outlook. Protestant readers will find the frequent charges of 
apostasy tiresome. After all, is the serpentine trail of white train smoke altogether 
alien to a landscape ? And who has not been startled by the beauty of bare trees 


transformed to fairy tracery by the brilliancy of motor headlights ? 

In Landscape in English Art and Poetry—which consists of six lectures delivered to 
the students of the Imperial University of Tokyo—Mr. Laurence Binyon traces with 
admirable clearness the gradual growth of landscape interest in art, and more briefly in 
poetry, from the first introduction of leaves, and animals, and flowers in illuminated 
manuscripts of medizval times up through many instances to the glory of the early 
nineteenth century of Turner and Constable and on to contemporary times. ‘The book 


is profusely illustrated with reproductions of the outstanding works of the masters of 


landscape, but, as the author is aware, half of the instructional value of paintings is 
Jost in uncoloured photographs. As a summary of the tone of the whole volume, these 
extracts will serve : 
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The history of landscape art is an aspect of the history of the human spirit... . Itis 
perhaps only through landscape that the mind of the artist can express the infinity that is — 
within itself. The great masters of landscape, then, communicate a sense of the great — 
order of things, the equilibrium of nature. They communicate a sense of freedom and 


infinity. They communicate a sense of energy and joy, shared by the life of men with the 
life of nature. In the greatest artists these are all present, together with a deep persuasion 
of the hidden harmonies of the world, of the continuity of life throughout the universe, 
from the meanest to the mightiest of living things. 


And more in regard to poetry : 

The poet does not look on all this wild life of nature as something quite outside himself. 
In spirit he passes into it. 
He identifies himself with lives outside his own. With the added value of fine 
sketches of individual masters and their work, it is a good book for the student who 
wishes to grasp the width and the main connections of the subject prior to com- 
mencing a detailed study of the channels and periods that go to make a tradition. 

WILLIAM GIBBINS 
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SOMETHING BEYOND: A LIFE STORY. By A. F. Wes.inc. Cambridge 
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IN MY END IS MY BEGINNING: VARIATIONS ON AN HISTORICAL 
THEME. By Maorice Barinc. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


TIME WAS: THE REMINISCENCES OF W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 


SCHLIEMANN OF TROY. By Emi Lupwic. With an Introduction by Sir 
ARTHUR Evans. Putnam. 61s. 


MEMOIRS OF CHOIRS AND CLOISTERS. By the late Sir HERBERT BREWER. 
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_ SIDNEY REILLY. Edited by his Wife. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. ros. 6d. 


‘ i ‘HERE is a kind of book—or perhaps I should say a kind of autobiographical 


study—which irritates and delights at the same time and in about the same 
degree. ‘The impatience it produces is like that sort of dumb anger you feel when 
someone you are fond of is ill and ailing and refuses to get well. You blame and admire 


__at the same time, feel pity and resentment, keep closing the book and putting it firmly 


away—probably throwing it away in a rage—and then going back to it, and greedily 
reading every word to the bitter and futile end. 

That is how I personally was affected by Mr. A. F. Webling’s remarkable exposure 
of the mental adventures of a young priest of the Church of England who began as a 


_ rigid Anglo-Catholic and finished up as a more than usually vague Modernist. Now 


explicitly refusing to believe anything ‘“‘ on authority 


_ to the ordinary, untheologically-minded layman, the mental processes by which an 


intelligent young man, professionally interested in these matters, can accept—or 
persuade himself that he has accepted—what he calls “‘ the Catholic position,” while 
” and reserving the right on 


_ every point to form his own opinion (which may or may not coincide with that of St. 
_ Augustine and the rest) is sufficiently baffling to begin with. There are minor diffi- 
_ culties too. The book is frankly autobiographical—so described on the paper cover— 
_ yet the central figure is throughout given a name different from the author’s. Laymen 
_ are apt to be impatient with a parson’s perplexities—‘‘ He should have thought of 
_ that before :”’ as though thought could stand still !—and it may be that some of Mr. 
_ Webling’s readers may be inclined to hasten over the pages concerned with more or 
_ less abstract speculation and, concentrate upon those in which he describes, in perfect 
_ sincerity and with a wonderfully sensitive gift of words, those scenes of the English 
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countryside in summer, or of the ancient ceremonial of the Church, in which his soul 
could always find comfort and delight. For them there is rich and varied fare. Listen 


to this: 


The colour, the ordered movement, the perfume of incense (that unique and unearthly 
fragrance wedded to worship of kinds so various, from remote antiquity), the deep-toned 
organ, the beautiful singing of exquisite music—all combined to flood my soul with a sense 
of the wonder of holiness and beauty, and, thus far, to draw me nearer to God. . . . 
chanced to look up at a picture of the Transfiguration. I saw it with half-closed eyes. 
The scene around me faded. The music seemed to die away, and for a moment my spirit 
was caught up into a place of eternal calm. This state of perfect tranquility, combined with 
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full consciousness, passed in a flash, and the silver chiming of the Sanctus bell brought me — 

back to earth. But I learned enough at that moment just to feel that while man remains — 

man, retaining his mysterious intuitions of things that lie beyond, so long will the Mass — 

afford to hearts attuned to its significance the most precious link between earth and heaven. — 
On a bright June day he would walk in a kind of ecstacy through “ the dazzling splen- 
dour of the open countryside,” and come into some dim, cool little church where at 
first he could distinguish only the ruby light of sanctuary lamps and the slim tapers 
round the altar, and would listen to the service and feel that ‘‘ the God being worship- 
ped within the church with that tender music, those stately movements, those gracious 
words, was one with Him whose splendours were pulsing and glowing in the per- — 
fection of all created things.” , : 

It will be seen that this isno ordinary book. Such simple, unaffected delight in the © 
country and its people, such modest sincerity, such instinctive choice of the true and _ 
moving word—these qualities alone would lift it above the rank and file. But whereas — 
country parsons have often in the past excelled as autobiographers and diarists, they — 
have done so usually because of their simplicity, which, in Mr. Webling’s case, is but _ 
an added grace. His more speculative, psychological pages may not appeal to every — 
temperament, but everyone must admit that as personal confessions they are com- ~ 
pletely adequate, satisfying—both to the reader and (surely) to the author, who must 
have written them mainly to satisfy himself. Mr. Webling has now settled down ~ 
quietly in a small out-of-way country parish somewhere in Norfolk. He occupies © 
his time partly with psychic research, and partly with the old parish records in which ~ 
rich soil he has found many treasures. He does not dangle his theological doubts — 
from the pulpit for rustics to gape at. He is far more interested in the rustics than he 
expects or desires them to be in him. He finds his time fully occupied. The perfect 
country parson probably does not exist, but Mr. Webling, from the little glimpse we 
get of that Norfolk village, cannot fall far short of the ideal. Yet, as he adds with 
characteristic modesty, a parson has only to do his job and “‘ refrain from being 
insolent and offensive” to be sure of the respectful affection and gratitude of his 
people. But perhaps even that is not as easy as it sounds. 

There is no more fascinating game than the attempt to reconstruct the past—and 
few more amusing occupations than to study the different methods employed by the 
players. Someone should write a full-dress essay on the subject. There is the method 
of the short sketch, at which Mr. Belloc excels—for instance, Louis XIV according a 
two-minute interview to a wealthy banker in the flower garden at Versailles—or there 
is the fuller and more ambitious historical novel. Of this latter type the best, strictly 
from the point of view of historical reconstruction, is not Esmond, nor The Cloister 
and the Hearth, but Maurice Hewlett’s The Queen’s Quair. And it happens that Mr. | 
Maurice Baring, looking about him for a period upon which to try a new method he 
has thought of—or looking for a new method to try upon his favourite period ; I do 
not know which—has hit upon the same subject as Hewlett’s: the story of Mary 
Queen of Scots, which in its naked truth is so infinitely more romantic than anything 
ever thought of by the romancers. As he says, the outlines of this famous story are too 
often “ obscured by the fumes and dust of controversy and comment ; and the voices 
of the eye-witnesses are drowned by the loud-speakers of the commentators, who are 
explaining to us what the actors in the story really did or really meant to say.” His 
own plan is to write four “ narratives,” supposed to have been composed by Mary 
Fleming, Mary Beton, Mary Livingstone, Mary Steon, with anote on the scene at the 
scaffold by Jane Kennedy. The impression sought to be conveyed is that of handling 
historical MSS. There is repetition, of course—four accounts each of the murders of 
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Rizzio and Darnley—but that is done deliberately, to give an air of verisimilitude. 
And the many different versions of these incidents are woven together with extra- 
ordinary skill. As to the dialogue, we have Mr. Baring’s assurance that no fictitious 
speeches are put into Mary’s mouth—only things that she really said, like the pathetic 

I could wish to be dead.” And though he does not claim it for his other characters, 
the same rule would seem to have been applied to them. The result is an unusually 


interesting book, in which every side of a romantic but highly controversial episode 


in history is offered gently, yet temptingly, to the kind of reader who can only take his 
history in this dilute form. There are no references to authorities, no argumentative 
editorial notes ; but we recognise at once that the necessary reading is there, and can 
the more readily surrender ourselves to Mr. Baring’s spell. 

Mr. W. Graham Robertson has all his life been on intimate terms with the kind of 
celebrities—usually connected with art or the stage—who are most prolific of 
personal anecdotes. Keeping himself modestly in the background, he tells 
us story after story about Whistler, Oscar Wilde, Irving, Ellen Terry, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Nellie Farren, Rosetti, Sargent, and, in fact, just the characters we expect to 
meet on such an occasion. It is all done with an easy and casual grace and a personal 
self-effacement for which we may be grateful. There are some strong character 


4 sketches—notably that of Lily Langtry. The anecdotes are very good of their kind, 


and every one of them appears to be new ! 
In selecting as his subject the well-known German archeologist, Heinrich Schlie- 


mann, the discoverer of the site of ancient Troy, Herr Emil Ludwig breaks entirely 
new ground. Perhaps the theme is not quite melodramatic enough for his peculiar 


genius : he seems all the time to be attempting to make a Napoleon or a Bismarck of 


_ this energetic and adventurious archzologist. But the story of Schliemann’s life, and 
especially of his early struggles, is exciting in itself, and it need hardly be said that 


Herr Ludwig has got the last dramatic ounce out of it. 
These memoirs of the late Sir Herbert Brewer, organist of Gloucester Cathedral 


and well-known as the organiser of the Three Choirs Festival, were got together during 


his lifetime with a view to publication. But he never had an opportunity of revising 
them for the press, and the result is that they are perhaps lighter and chattier than 


_ he had intended. Humorous incidents would be carefully noted down before they 


were forgotten ; more serious reflections upon, say, the future of English music might 
be left to a later stage. It is difficult to feel any sense of loss, however, while turning 
the pages of this genial and readable book, in which many distinguished people appear 


: _and reappear, but the author’s kindly and humorous personality never ceases to 
_ dominate the scene. 


Captain Reilly’s narrative of his counter-Bolshevik work in Russia, supplemented 


__ by his wife’s account of his subsequent disappearance, in circumstances well-known to 
newspaper readers, makes a book of real interest, but pervaded throughout by that 
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_ strange air of unreality—that William Le Quex atmosphere—which seems to surround 


the movements of every international spy. Without for a moment doubting Captain 
Reilly’s (or Mrs. Reilly’s) word, you simply cannot believe that these things really 
happened. You may know that, in fact, they did. But whereas you are certain that 
Thackeray’s non-existent hero lay dead on his face on the battlefield of Waterloo, you 
simply cannot believe in any of the scenes depicted in this lively and perfectly truthful 


book. It is a point that might interest Mr. Baring. 
CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


A BIRD WATCHER’S NOTE BOOK. By J. W. Sziene. Allan. 12s. 6d. 
WILD EXMOOR THROUGH THE YEAR. By E. W. Henpy. Cape. ros. 6d. 
ENGLISH WILD LIFE. By E. Parker. Longmans. 3s. 6d. ; 
A YEAR ON THE GREAT BARRIER REEF. By C. M. Yonce. Putnam. 215. _ 
MY TROPICAL AIR CASTLE. By F. Cuapman. Appleton. 12s. 6d. 
THE DINOSAUR IN EAST AFRICA. By J. PARKINSON. Witherby. 125. 6d. 


HETHER the term “ecology,” which may be translated into English as 

“‘ wick-lore,” is an apt one, must be left to its sponsors to decide. Though 
originally brought into use by botanists, its connotation has been widened to embrace — 
the effects of environment in general on life in general, and the re-actions of particular — 
living organisms to particular environments. Taking, by way of argument, the life of a _ 
human being at one end of a scale, and the life of a bacillus at another, the ecologist — 
would seek to determine not only how the life of the bacillus affects the human being, _ 
but also how the life of the human being affects the bacillus ; and incidentally would — 
take into account the effects of any other lives, or local circumstances, which may — 
modify the inter-relations between the two. The ecologist in fact seeks to guide the © 
old-fashioned field-naturalist, most wayward and impossible of men, into paths of 
scientific rectitude, or at least to extract from the profusion and naiveté of his 
“‘ records ” some grains of scientific truth. : 

Books such as Mr. Seigne’s A Bird Watcher’s Note Book, Mr. Hendy’s Wild 
Exmoor Through The Year, and Mr. Parker’s English Wild Life, will appeal to students — 
of this important and comparatively modern branch of biology. Though a casual — 
glance at any one of them may give the impression that yet another “‘ bird book ” 
has been launched on an over-crowded market, this impression will be a mistaken one, 
for the reader will soon discover that while ornithology holds pride of place in all three 
volumes, there is nevertheless a due recognition of the connection between the lives 
of birds and those of other animal or plant organisms, whose activities form an 
indispensable part of the birds’ normal environment. 

Mr. Seigne, for example, chiefly concerns himself with the habits of Snipe and 
Woodcock on a small property of his own in Kilkenny. He has had first-hand exper- 
ience of closely allied species in the Far East, and his observations on “‘ drumming ” 
and “‘ roding ” are illustrated by an exceptionally competent artist, Mr. Rickman. 
The ecological value of his book, however, depends on the fact that it is not a bird - 
book pure and simple, for though in using the term “ vermin,” the author is guilty 
of an ecological blasphemy, the chapters on “‘ vermin ” from a bird-lover’s point of | 
view, and from a sportsman’s point of view, the latter being a very able and temperate _ 
contribution by Mr. Portal, are in themselves sufficient to make the book distinctive. 
Mr. Hendy and Mr. Parker also succeed in ridding themselves on occasion of the bird 
complex, though the predilections of both are obviously ornithological. In Wald 
Exmoor, as might be expected, several chapters are devoted to the Red Deer, while 
space has also been found for obiter dicta on badgers, stoats and weasels, and for an 
interesting essay on West Country superstitions. The most novel of Mr. Hendy’s _ 
chapters, however, is that dealing with the coloration and expression of birds’ eyes, _ 
in which the suggestion that the vinous red iris of the hawfinch may be bleached by 
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fear to grey will certainly interest the physiologist. English Wild Life bears out the 
promise of its title,.as far as can be reasonably expected in a volume of such small 
dimensions. It is a gracefully written summary of the kind of general knowledge 
which every student of ecology should have at his fingers’ ends before he attempts to 
specialize. 

Had Dr. Yonge realized the imprudence of leaving advertisement matters in the 
hands of his publisher, he might have been spared the mortification of finding his 
A Year on the Great Barrier Reef described on the jacket as “a detailed history and 
description of corals and the coral insect.” It is not that, but it is a readable, non- 
technical account of some of the armoured sea-anemones known as corals, whose 
activities in tropical seas are responsible for the building up of fringing reefs, barrier 
reefs and atolls. As to the mode of formation of the latter there was a lively correspon- 
dence in Nature shortly before the war. Darwin had premised the existence of a 
sinking base. Sir John Murray had claimed that the building up was accomplished 
under quiescent conditions following some local elevation of the ocean bed. It was 
common ground that the living polyps could only multiply in comparatively shallow 
water, but the origin of the characteristic “‘ ring-shape ”’ of the atoll had been a matter 
of controversy since Chamisso suggested, early in the last century, that the corals 
on the outer edge of a reef foundation grew faster than those within, the final diameter 
of the “ ring ” being determined, like that of a fairy ring of champignons, by the 
limitation of the area on which they could grow at all. The conclusion reached by the 
members of Dr. Yonge’s Anglo-Australian expedition, whose scientific records are 
to be officially published, is the compromise that the formation of barrier reefs is 
based in the main on subsidence, while that of atolls is based in the main on elevation, 


__ the central hollow being due, not so much, as Murray thought, to corrosion from within 


by the action of sea water on carbonate of lime, as to its moulding from without by 
the trade winds. The volume is well illustrated by Mrs. Yonge’s photographs, but 
these should certainly have been supplemented by some pictures in colour. 

Another welcome glimpse of the tropics is to be found in Dr. Chapman’s My 
Tropical Air Castle, a description of a sanctuary on the Panama route which all 
travelling naturalists should make a point of visiting. Barro Colorado, which is 
the site of Dr. Chapman’s “ Air Castle”’, is an artificial island which was created when 
the construction of the Panama Canal involved the flooding of the Chagres valley, 
and the formation of an archipelago in the ‘‘ Gatun Lake.’ _It has a coast-line of 
about 43 miles in length, an area of 3,840 acres, and an altitude of 452 feet above 
the lake. Except for a few clearings on its coast-line, on one of which is situated 
the U.S.A. Gover ment’s National Research Institute, in Dr. Chapman’s charge, 


~ Barro Colorado is an insulated tropical forest, in which work of exceptional ecological 
_ value has already been accomplished. Fortunately, Dr. Chapman’s investigations 


are by no means confined to birds, He is one of the few naturalists who have secured 
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some measure of success in the photography by flash-light of mammals, and his 
photographs of such are, considering the difficulties involved, of great interest. 

Among the more curious responsibilities bequeathed by the Great War was that 
which transferred to the British the privilege of exploration in the Deinosaur beds of 
‘Tanganyika. It was well known that the neighbourhood of Tendagaru had yielded 
to the researches of German geologists a collection of fossil remains of Deinosaurs 
at least comparable in interest to those that had already been unearthed in America, 
and though it was assumed that the original sites of discovery must have been picked 
clean, there was no reason to doubt that equally valuable finds remained to be dis- 
covered in the same or adjoining localities. 
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The British Expedition of which Dr. Parkinson became a member accordingly 
commenced its operations in 1924, and The Dinosaur in East Africa is a most interesting 
account of those operations, which, until they were terminated for lack of funds, were 
remarkably fruitful. It is also a lively summary of the natural history, so far as we can 
reconstruct it, of this amazing group of extinct reptiles, whose evolution culminated 
in the largest and most grotesque forms of life that ever walked, scurried or floundered 
on earth—and, as Mr. Wells puts it, “‘ in a graceless drift towards a dead end ”. Though 
bulk, brainlessness, and, from a mammalian stand-point, hideousness, are the most 
outstanding features of the group, yet, from a scientific point of view, their chief 
peculiarity is their diversity. After experimenting with them in all possible directions 
Nature would seem to have flung down her tools in disgust, and permitted them to 
work out their own damnation. They would seem to have ranged in size from 
creatures no bigger than a cat to colossi over a hundred feet in length, and of such 
weight that there is some doubt as to whether the museum restorations of them, that of 
Diplodocus at South Kensington for example, represent their normal stance at all. 

One great division of them would seem to have had anatomical features fore- 
shadowing those of modern crocodiles ; another great division leant, anatomically, 
towards the birds ; some were stolid plant-eaters, others, who seem for the most part 
to have bounded on their hind-legs, like kangaroos, combined this capacity for the 
running chase with the most formidable armaments of beasts of prey. | 

Even in these the brain-cavity was, in proportion to the creature’s bulk, smaller than 
that of a modern carnivorous mammal, while in some genera of the plant-eating group 
the brain in the head was so small that it was supplemented by a more capacious brain 
in the rump, which presumably directed the important functions of digestion and 
procreation. In no groups of living organisms have the specializations been more 
diverse or more bizarre, and in none have they proved more futile. ‘‘ Settled in life, 
degenerate in body, they failed signally as at the same time so many other great 
lineages of reptiles failed ; they could not take the new road, and so died ”’. 


DOUGLAS ENGLISH 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


THE SPRING JOURNEY. By ALan Pryce-Jongs. Cobden-Sanderson. ros. 6d. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL: TRAVELS IN INDIA, CEYLON & BORNEO. 
Edited with an Introduction by Prof. H. G. Raw.inson. Routledge (The Broad- 
way Travellers). 1os. 6d. 


HIGHLANDS, HIGHWAYS AND HEROES. By D. C. CUTHBERTSON, F.R.G.S. 
Grant (Edinburgh). 7s. 6d. 


BOOK like Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones’s almost restores one’s faith in the ancient 
tradition of travel as an incentive to the arts. It is a tradition that was practically 
lost-before the War. Yet in the days of the Grand Tour, when travelling was so in- 
finitely more dangerous and uncomfortable than it is to-day, it was regularly performed 
by every young gentleman who could afford it. They did not travel because they had 
any special itch to see the world, or even because travel was in the fashion. ‘They 
travelled because they considered it an essential part of a young man’s education. And 
there, for once, the cocksure eighteenth century was perfectly right. Even now we 
hardly understand how much was lost when that tradition went by the board. It is 
difficult for the modern man to picture a time when even the rough, fox-hunting sons 


_ of some country squire would have at any rate a rough idea about the main divisions of 
_ European architecture, and would be ready to express a view, right or wrong, about the 


relative merits of Canova, Guido Reni and the great painters of the Renaissance. 
The industrial revolution and the Victorian gospel of “‘ Work” destroyed all that, 
and put nothing in its place—except “‘ work,” of course. So that it is hardly too much 
to say that by the opening years of this present century nobody went abroad except 
young people who were natural, born travellers and refused to stay at home, or older 
people who travelled for relaxation. The typical English traveller of the eighteenth 
century was young Mr. Horace Walpole. The typical English traveller of the late 


- nineteenth century was some bowed and decrepit old veteran of politics seeking a rest. 


4 


Travel had come to be regarded not as an education for the young, but as a reward for 
the old. And as old travellers see next to nothing and remember less, it had entirely 
ceased to fulfil any intellectual function. 

_ It is in these circumstances that the middle-aged critic may perhaps allow himself a 


- little"enthusiasm over such a book as Mr. Pryce-Jones’s—the work of a young writer, 


not, I should imagine, of a born traveller who from his earliest years has been afflicted 


_ witha longing to see the world, certainly not of one who travels to be in the fashion ; 
but rather of one who travels in search of inspiration, and because he thinks it will do 


pe 


him good and make him write. The remarkable increase in travel literature since the 
War is largely due to the appearance of this new kind of traveller who goes abroad 
only partly and occasionally for pleasure, but always with a definite intention of writing 
a book about it when he gets home. And if all of them wrote as well as Mr. Pryce-Jones 


we could welcome the new movement with even greater enthusiasm. 


He showed his discrimination by beginning not with the South Sea Islands or the 
United States, but with the Near East, where our civilisation, our arts and our religion 
were born. He treats Egypt lightly—which is what it deserves nowadays—devoting a 


good deal of space to the insignificant personality of a dragoman, but including also 
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one or two remarkable passages on the ancient tombs, in which he expresses with 
sensitive exactitude that secret feeling of horror with which many Westerners are 


afflicted at sight of those grim and rigid monuments of a lost culture. “ For a moment — 
I thought that I was touching the very dead life around me which so far I had always 


missed, but no sooner did I begin to touch it than the damp heat of these underground 
rooms made me want to see no more: I wanted only the open air.” The ancient 
Egyptians, we are assured by archaeologists, were a race of light-hearted children. 
There is about their monuments a terrifying touch of the bogey-man. Mr. Pryce- 
Jones was happier at Jerusalem, of which he shows an appreciation rare among modern 
travellers. Properly regarded, it is one of the loveliest and most satisfying cities in the 
world. He visits Greece, Rhodes and Cyprus, admires Famagusta (as who would not?), 
but unaccountably finds ‘‘ no reason to like Nicosia ”—a town of narrow, winding, 
dim-lit streets, handsome, unexpected doorways, a mediaeval atmosphere, and flocks 
of jackdaws on the red roofs. And always he has some provocative comment to make, 
expressing his own individual point of view. He will travel again, one feels sure of it ; 
and each journey he makes will prove more interesting in the telling than the last. 
For he will acquire a wider standard of comparison, and that is really just as helpful 
in criticising the face of the earth and its people as in criticising books or paintings. 
Captain Basil Hall, R.N., was already a midshipman in the year of Trafalgar and 
afterwards served under Sam Hood, one of Nelson’s captains at the Nile. As a travel- 
writer he began young, but in a spirit entirely different from that which inspired Mr. 
Pryce-Jones. The motive power behind his frequent journeyings is nothing more 
complicated than an insatiable curiosity and love of strange sights ; nor did he ever 
think of himself as writing a book, but rather as a plain recorder of remarkable facts 
of which the average English reader of those days would probably be unaware. When- 
ever he could, while serving in Eastern waters, he would break away on his own 


account and perform some adventurous inland voyage. His descriptions of what befell — 


him by the way, his reception at the various rajahs’ courts, the entertainments in his 
honour, the fights between wild beasts, are all set down with such delightful and un- 
affected zest that it is impossible not to share the excitement with him. And he is a 
lively commentator, as well as a keen observer. He remarks himself, somewhere in 
this book, that if a man were to return from a visit to the moon it would be advisable 
for him to embroider his description a little if he wanted to get the public to listen to 
him. Yet in Hall’s own case we feel with absolute certainty that he gives us nothing 
but the truth. He even tells one or two stories against himself—a rare thing in those 
days. 

It should be added that in his brief character sketch and pen-picture of Samuel 
Hood, whom he admired and loved with all his heart, Hall shows a power of delinea- 


tion which one would hardly have suspected from the rest of the book. Hood, he © | 


insists, was “ one of the most interesting officers of his time,” a sturdy old sea-dog, 
like Nelson lacking an arm, tall and of gallant bearing, with a peculiarly pleasant 
“ sweet voice,” and a ‘‘ benignant countenance ” upon which might be observed “‘ the 
characteristic prominence of the Hood nose, so well-known for a glorious half-century 
in the navy.” Hood was, of course, a fine and dashing commander, and it may well be 
that only his early death—feelingly referred to here—prevented him from climbing 


to such heights as were attained by his famous relative and namesake, Viscount Hood. 


Basil Hall’s account of him shows that he possessed Nelson’s invaluable gift of in- 
spiring devotion in those under him. 


Mr. Cuthbertson seems to have been led into writing this pleasant little book on the _ 
Highlands more or less by accident. If so, the good fortune is ours, for it would be | 
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hard to find a better informed and livelier running commentary upon the literary and 
historical associations of the country he takes us through. He has wide reading, and 
the urbanity which so often goes with it. It may be permissible to hope that some 
further turn of fortune’s wheel may put him in a position to do this again. 
CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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ERR DIESEL has written the only book of its kind which combines 

a witty and epigrammatic style with a profound knowledge of the many ~ 
facets that go to make up the character of the peoples who constitute the 
German nation. Remarkable for its objective standpoint, it deals with the 
many factors—geographical, historical, political and social—that have contributed 
to the formation of the peculiar quality which distinguishes the Germans 
not only from the other nations of Europe but from the other Germanic races. 
Throughout the book the author strives to define the connotation of the term “ Ger- 
man,” and if his ultimate success is doubtful, he keeps his reader enthralled by the 
method he employs to arrive at a definition, and on the way sums up essential charac- 
teristics in innumerable quotable sentences. Incidentally, he give a useful definition 
of Kitsch. The lack of a clear national ideal, which makes the future of the nation so 
problematic, is emphasised together with the tendency to give an exaggerated im- 
portance to man’s abstract intellectual powers, but he finds hope for the future in the 
changed national spirit of the last twelve years. Herr Diesel regrets that the older and 
more genial Germany, which to a great extent was submerged by pre-War militarism, 
is now again threatened by modern mechanisation, and his book naturally ends on a 
note of indecision. This is inevitable, for the problem is one which will involve, — 
eventually, the future of European civilisation. 

Two of the books reviewed here serve to illustrate the present-day tendency 

in Germany to summarise the results of scholarship and present them in encyclo- 
paedic form. This has been an outstanding feature of the last few publishing seasons. 
The Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon is biographical and bibliographical, giving under the — 
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name of each author, both dead and living, a brief sketch of his career and a full list 
of his works, together with the dates when they first appeared. Mainly concerned with 
writers, it also provides useful information, otherwise unobtainable without consider- 
able research, on noteworthy aspects and themes of German literature. The references 
to the earlier literary periodicals will be useful to others than the student of German, 
and the essentially practical nature of the two volumes facilitates the looking-up of 
any particular point. The Reallexikon, which is the result of collaboration on the 
part of a large number of scholars under the guidance of Professors Merker and Stamm- 
ler, is unique of its kind. The more important subjects are dealt with at length 
and many of the articles attain the proportions of small pamphlets. Among those of 
major interest to the English scholar is the one on the “ Englische Komédianten ”— 
the English theatrical companies which toured Germany at the end of the sixteenth 
and during the seventeenth centuries and constituted Germany’s first professional 
actors, who were the first to introduce to Continental audiences a knowledge of the 
Elizabethan playwrights. This article occupies nine pages, while that on “ The 
Influence of English Literature on German Literature ” is allotted over twenty. 
Here, as throughout the book, the bibliographies are voluminous. A work of reference 
_ dealing with English literature on similar lines would be invaluable. 

Professor Steinhausen’s history of German civilisation has reached its third edition, 
for which it has been entirely recast. A classic of its kind, it traces the development 
of German culture throughout the centuries when the numerous tribes were gradually 
being consolidated into the empire that was founded in 1871. The various aspects of 
their social life are discussed in the light of modern research and illustrated by con- 
temporary pictures. The “ tribes ” are, as Herr Diesel says, still living realities, each 

_being fundamentally a “ little German people in itself,” with its own peculiar land- 
scape, dialect, customs and traditions. 

Fuller information concerning the German Universities, from which our own pro- 
vincial universities have learned much, will be found in the bulky monograph of Count 
du Moulin Eckart, in which the history of the origin and development of thirty-six 
German-speaking Universities is told in separate chapters. The English reader will, 
perhaps, turn at once to the chapter on Géttingen, still called ‘“‘ Georgia Augusta” in 
honour of its founder George the Second. When Hanover was still a British posses- 
sion, the English King, revisiting Germany after an absence of fifteen years, became 
jealous of the King of Prussia’s University at Halle and decided to have one of his own. 
The task of providing a bond between German scholarship and English culture he 

entrusted to his minister von Miinchhausen, a collateral relative and namesake of the 
famous warrior and huntsman whom we know as Baron Munchausen. Such was the 
origin of the University which, in a later generation, Heine was to attend and to scarify 
in his Harzreise. Géttingen was but one of Heine’s bétes noires. His works are full of 
acute sayings shedding light on the character of his fellow-countrymen, and Professor 
‘Hess, of the University of Ohio, summarises Heine’s dicta on the dominant German 
characteristics in a tabulated form which is worthy of quotation. ‘The German traits 
_are grouped under the following headings : 
1. Uncouthness (primitiveness) a. Bearishness, awkwardness and unwieldiness. d. 
Primitive truculence, moroseness, bluntness, lack of tact. c. Adolescence and semi- 
civilisation. , 
2. Slowness (of the masses). @. Asininity. b. Lethargy. c. Quiet and repose. d. Re- 
tardation, stupidity, boredom. e. Reactionary political views. 


3. Patience. - : 
4. Thoroughness (Griindlichkeit). a. Perseverance and persistence. b. Seriousness. 


c. Profundity (Tiefsinn). d. Pedantry. 
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e: 

5. Fidelity (Trewe). a. Moral integrity : honesty, devotion to duty, loyalty. b. Servility | 
(Exaggerated fidelity). j ‘a 

6. Idealism. a. Idealistic thinking. b. Lack of initiative and practicality. 1g’ 
+. Gemiit and Romantic Dreaming. a. Depth of feeling, soulfulness. 3. Melancholy, — 
sentimentality, dreaming. c. Whimsicality, foolishness. ie. 


These may be fruitfully compared with Herr Diesel’s conclusions. 
The first volume of Professor Unger’s collected essays is devoted to the principles _ 
of the study of the history of literature. The older view which regarded literary history” 
as a branch of philology, pure and simple, has made way for a more- humane type Ge 
study and the consequent revaluation of material has brought about a disinclination _ 
to regard the study of literature as a mere exercise in the accumulation of facts. _ 
In the growing bibliography of the new criticism this work is an indispensable item. _ 
Herr Wulffen, a well-known criminologist, has written a book which has no parallel 
in English. There is nothing startlingly original in his thesis that human culture is — 
the result of the struggle between the good in man on the one hand, and sexuality _ 
and crime on the other, and that the rise and development of national myths, religion, _ 
philosophy and art are to be explained on this basis. His book, however, traces the _ 
theme in the literatures of the world, particularly German literature, and the angle _ 
from which he takes his bearings throws fresh light on a number of matters which are _ 
of literary value. Over a hundred illustrations, magnificently reproduced from the — 
works of artists from the Renascence to the present day, including some that have 
not before been published, decorate the book. In many cases, however, they have 
little or nothing to do with the text, and apparently are designed to give the appear-_ 
ance of popular appeal to a work intended mainly for the scholar. 
The list of historical personages on whom the myth-creating mind of the uneducated _ 
has centred an accumulation of folklore is not yet closed. The legend of the Emperor _ 
Barbarossa who is alleged not to have been drowned on his return from a crusade, but _ 
to be sleeping in the Kyffhauser mountain until the country shall have need of him, — 
has a parallel in our own day in the unwillingness of many people to believe that 
another national hero, Lord Kitchener, was drowned on his way to Russia. England 
has her goodly share of these legendary figures. King Arthur may or may not have © 
existed in the dim past, but there is no doubt about the actual existence of Godiva, _ 
wife of Count Leofric of Mercia, the legend of whose ride through Coventry has 
attracted many writers and artists in both England and Germany. With all of these — 
Dr. Karl Hafele deals in his book Die Godivasage, tracing the legend to its historical 
sources, and including a burlesque, performed at the old Strand Theatre in 1851, 
in which Godiva soliloquises : a, 
To be, or not to be, at his suggestion, 
A pose plastique, is yet a doubtful question. 


ee 


Heinrich Mann, the brother of the winner of the Nobel Prize for literature, has had _ 
considerable influence on his younger contemporaries, and the volume of his collected _ 
essays, written between 1921 and 1928, should be very welcome to the admirers of his _ 
novels in this country. He is stimulating on a variety of subjects, literary, political — 
and artistic, and he maintains that independence of outlook and vigour of style which _ 
made the trilogy of novels satirising Wilhelmine Germany so notable. “2 


WILLIAM ROSE 


